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in Picture and Flowsheet 
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Chem & Met's January issue inaugu- 
rates a brand new editorial feature— 
a special monthly insert featuring Pic- 
torial Flowsheets of various chemical 
engineering industries. This month, 
progressive photos of key steps in the 
process of Viscose Rayon and Cello- 
phane manufacture illustrate detailed 
fiow diagrams and brief explanatory 
text. This is a new and distinctive edi- 
torial service of practical value to 
chemical engineers operating many 
process plants. 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES 


Stoff written 


HE GAVE THE WORLD 


A hundred years ago 
Charles Goodyear 
discovered how to 
vulcanize rubber. 
Nearly everyone 
knows the far-reach- 
ing effects of this his- 
torical contribution 
to modern life, but 
few know the “story 
behind the fact.” 
What of Goodyear, 


the MAN? What 


force of character drove him ahead in 
the face of discouragement, defeat, pov- 
erty and public disbelief? If you'd like 
to have a rare insight on a famous per- 


sonality, you'll enjoy. 


CHARLES GOODYEAR 


By Dr. W. N. Jones of Carnegie Tech. 
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THE REBIRTH 
OF 


Today technical men play a role of 
increasing importance in the social 
and economic development of Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland. New 
chemical engineering processes have 
already created great banks of stra- 
tegic and heretofore scarce raw ma- 
terials there. 


S. D. Kirkpatrick, Editor of Chem & 
Met, believes that the growing im- 
portance of chemical engineering must 
be recognized in this country — that 
Process Industries have an opportuni- 
ty to develop the new materials, prod- 
ucts and processes that are necessary 
to integrate and strengthen business. 
He details his convictions in an edi- 
torial which all chemical engineers 
will read with satisfaction! 


TOWARDS ECONOMIC VIRILITY 
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1939 Marketing Opportunities 


Editors of business papers present an authoritative 
picture of the principal markets for industrial goods 





@ INDUSTRIAL marketers face a new year hopefully. That 


their expectations have bright prospects for being fulfilled is indi- 
cated by a survey of the outlook for industrial activity in the 
principal fields of business activity as seen by the editors of business 
papers, the men closest to the situation and skilled in interpreting 
marketing trends. There are no particularly bad spots on the 
industrial map, but among the industries which may be expected 
to stand out and greatly influence the activity of many others are 
building and construction, electrical, utilities, aviation, railroads, 


steel and chemicals. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is indebted to the following editors 
for their assistance in presenting this review of industrial markets: 


Air Conditioning 

After a fair-to-good spring, fol- 
lowed by a disappointing summer, the 
last quarter of 1938 showed such an 
increase in the sales of warm air fur- 
maces, winter air conditioning units, 
blowers, filters, humidifiers and other 
accessories that the full year of 1938 
seems likely to equal 1937 in general 
business reports. 

During the year there has been a 
noticeable increase in development and 
production of smaller capacity units; 
equipment designed to meet the needs 
of the small, insulated house costing 
under $7,000. During the year nu- 
merous new gas or oil fired units went 
into production; furnaces designed 
especially for stoker application were 
announced by several manufacturers. 

Quite a number of manufacturers 
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who heretofore have done little with 
summer cooling are now prepared to 
offer their distributors or dealers a 
full line of small capacity cooling 
equipment, sized and designed for 
combination with the manufacturer’s 
winter air conditioning units. Nu- 
merous manufacturers are also offer- 
ing their dealers oil burners and sto- 
kers under the manufacturer’s name, 
built to his specifications and matched 
to his heating equipment. 

With predicted increases in new 
home construction during the winter 
and next year and with better general 
business conditions, the prospects for 
winter air conditioning equipment, 
warm air heating apparatus and small 
capacity summer cooling equipment 
should make 1939 a good year.—J. D. 
Wiper, Editor, American Artisan. 


$0401 


During 1938, automatic heat and 
air conditioning sales showed a much 
better record than business in general. 
Summer and year-’round air condition- 
ing installations will show about a ten 
per cent drop in number and about 
a thirty-five per cent drop in horse- 
power. Winter air conditioning sales 
will show a small gain over °37, oil 
burner sales will show a drop of about 
twenty-five per cent, while stoker sales 
will show a drop of about five per 
cent. Gas heating sales should show 
a gain, although definite figures are 
not available. 

With the resumption of good gen- 
eral business, and an increase in new 
construction, the industry as a whole 
may set a new all-time peak in 1939. 
New peaks seem assured for winter air 
conditioning equipment and stokers. 
Oil burners and summer air condition- 
ing equipment should at least equal 
their previous peaks, set in 1936 and 
1937, and new peaks, particularly for 
air conditioning, are quite probable.— 
J. U. Fartey, Manager, Marketing 
and Research Bureau, Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning. 


Automotive Industry 


A rapid rise in automobile buying 
during the late fall, forecasts an out- 
put of 3,500,000 cars and trucks dur- 
ing 1939, automobile manufacturers 
believe, unless there should be reversal 
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of the current trends of business gen- 
erally. This would represent an ad- 
vance of one-third over 1938. 

Immediate public acceptance of new 
models at the fall shows stimulated 
production and sale of nearly 1,000,- 
000 units in the United States and 
Canada, during the last three months, 
which comprised the first quarter of 
the new manufacturing year. 

This represents an increase of 194 
per cent from the quarter preceding, 
and it is within seven per cent of the 
final quarter in the calendar year 1937, 
that having been the second highest 
year in automobile history. 

The up-trend of the fall business 
was sharply defined. Total sales by 
the automobile factories in 1938 are 
estimated to have jumped eighty per 
cent to 386,000 units in December 
from 215,000 in October. 

Production for the calendar yéar 
1938, in the United States and Can- 
ada, was approximately 2,635,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks, or forty-seven 
per cent below the previous year, re- 
flecting the full effect of the 1937-38 
depression.—AUTOMOBILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION. 


Building and Construction 

The building industry is faced with 
the best prospects for a prosperous year 
Residential con- 
struction in particular is predicted by 
practically all analysts of the field to 


for nearly a decade. 


be in an exceptionally strong position, 
with real possibilities that the total 
number of homes built will approach, 
or may possibly exceed, 1929 levels. 
The number of non-farm residential 
units, both public and private, to be 
erected in 1939 is expected to reach 
500,000. 

Very little of the public housing 
program of the USHA got into the 
construction stage in 1938, but will 
undoubtedly show up in large totals 
in 1939. The program of the USHA 
is advancing rapidly and estimates 
from a number of competent sources 
indicate that public housing will pro- 
ceed under its program in 1939 at 
about 5,000 units per month, or with 
the total for the year falling some- 
between 50,000 and 75,000 
units. This will be a definite addition 
to private residential construction, and 


where 


in the opinion of most observers, will 
have little effect on private opera- 
tions. 

The undoubted trend revealed by 
the 1938 building statistics is toward 
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1939 — an Opportunity 
for Industrial Adver- 
tising Men 


By STANLEY A. KNISELY 


President, National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association, Inc. 


cw 


Facing better business 
prospects in 1939, with prob- 
ably stiffer 
competition 
tending to 
keep down 
prices, in- 
dustry will 
continue to 
be  handi- 
capped by 
high labor 
and mate- 
rial costs 
and high 
taxes. Fore- 
casters stress the need for 
further streamlining in both 
production and distribution 
if we are to reduce costs 
enough to preserve profit 
margins. Only thus can we 
hasten the day when private 
investors become _ venture- 
some enough to enable gov- 
ernment to ease up on pump 
priming and reduce rather 
alarming budgetary deficits. 

What an opportunity for 
the industrial advertising 
manager! If what we be- 
lieve and preach is true—if 
advertising does serve as the 
handmaiden of mass produc- 
tion by producing more or- 
ders for less money and 
thereby lowering the costs 
of distribution—now is the 
time for us to demonstrate it. 
Prove this to management 
and we will find more in- 
dustrial advertising man- 
agers among the vice presi- 
dents (or vice versa). 





S. A. KNISELY 











smaller homes and more homes built 
on a speculative or for sale basis. The 
FHA program has given impetus to 
the building of homes in the lower 
price ranges and has greatly stimulated 
their construction in better planned 
developments, both large and small. 
The trend towards lower priced homes 
is shown by the fact that sixty-four 
per cent of the FHA insured homes in 
1938 were on properties having a valu- 
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ation of $6,000 or less, as compared 
with fifty-nine per cent in 1937; also 
that 81.6 per cent cost less than 
$7,000, which compares with 73.7 per 
cent in °37 and sixty-five per cent in 
1936. 

While new home construction gets 
the spotlight for 1939, the extensive 
possibilities of the modernization and 
repair market should not be over- 
looked. This tends to increase at al- 
most the same rate as general building 
construction and general economic im- 
provement. The FHA Property Im- 
provement Plan had a definite effect 
on modernizing in 1938. Some 312,- 
600 notes, amounting to $144,000,- 
000, were insured by FHA following 
the passage of the amendments to the 
Housing Act in February and up to 
November 19. FHA reports that 
eighty-seven per cent of the number 
of loans and seventy-five per cent of 
the amount were for new structures 
or for improvements to small residen- 
tial dwellings. Additions, alterations 
and roofing accounted for thirty-one 
per cent of the loans, and exterior 
painting and interior finishing, 26.5 
per cent. Heating and plumbing were 
major items, accounting for 23.9 per 
cent. 

Prospects for a considerable im- 
provement in residential modernizing 
in 1939 are good, and a similar im- 
provement is foreseen in commercial 
repairs and improvements, including 
such improvements as air conditioning 
and new store and shop fronts.— 
BERNARD L. JOHNSON, Editor, Amer- 
ican Builder. 

With general business now staging 
a strong comeback, construction is in 
its best post-depression position to 
support a sustained business recovery 
and advance with it. 

While the total volume of construc- 
tion for the first eleven months of 
1938 is ten per cent greater than for 
the same period of 1937, the late fig- 
ures represent a marked step-up in 
the tempo of construction spending. 
Specifically, construction volume for 
November, 1938, shows a thirty per 
cent increase over November of last 
year, the biggest gain being in public 
works classification. Engineering con- 
struction for the year will exceed last 
year by about fifteen per cent. 

At the convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Oct. 
11-14, Lowell J. Chawner, chief, Di- 
vision of Economic Research, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, predicted 
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the following substantial gains in con- 
struction for 1939, based upon a study 
of present conditions that control fu- 
ture demand: Residential building, 
forty per cent; factory construction, 
thirty per cent; commercial building, 
fifteen per cent; utility construction 
(exclusive of railroads), twenty per 
cent. 

Mr. Chawner estimates that total 
volume of new construction and 
maintenance in 1938 will be approxi- 
mately $8,800 millions, the largest 
construction year since 1930. This 
agrees substantially with Engineering 
News-Record’s estimate of $6,750 mil- 
lions in new construction, leaving an 
allowance of $2,000 millions for main- 
tenance. 

The new year should show a sub- 
stantial gain in private construction, 
industrial, utility and commercial 
building, including housing. Engi- 
neering construction volume as a 
whole should gain at least twenty per 
cent in 1939.—E.sre Eaves, Manager, 
Business News Department, Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 


With an estimated 500,000 dwell- 
ing units as the outlook for 1939, 
dealers in lumber and building mate- 
rials, and the contractors with whom 
they work are looking forward to a 
year of profitable operation. 

Stimulation of new building and re- 
modeling is assured by plans to this 
end and are already in operation. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation will continue its promotion 
of model small home demonstrations, 
so successful in recent years in pro- 
moting new building, and effective 
economies in building costs. The Na- 
tional Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers has prepared and is now of- 
fering to its membership, under the 
auspices of the newly-formed Mer- 
chandising Institute, a complete train- 
ing course in personal salesmanship. 
This course was compiled in the field 
and represents the best actual practices 
now in use among dealers. 

Other efforts, such as the “Smart 
People Build Before a Boom” cam- 
paign, which was effective in selling 
homes during 1938, will be continued 
with renewed vigor during 1939. The 
entire round of dealer conventions, al- 
ready under way, shows strong empha- 
sis being placed on selling and mer- 
chandising. 

The continued use of the single- 
mortgage system, and the swift de- 
velopment of complete building serv- 




















Unique Display at the Power Show 


@ AMONG the outstanding exhib- 
its at the 13th National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, at New York last month, was 
the display of the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

The unit, shown here, was used as 
a background for cut-away models of 
different types of clutches which were 
mounted on waist-high stands. A 
shadow box at the left showed two 
pistons in continuous motion, over 
which was the red lettering “Power.” 
When the two four-foot hands pushed 
the two discs together, a light ap- 
peared on the right-hand shadow box 
and the two gears started to turn— 
an effective dramatization of the ac- 
tion of a clutch between the driving 
and the driven units. 


Folded cloth drapery was used for 
the back drop, the two long vertical 
panels were black, the lettering above 
was done in orange, and the center 
table in orange with black lettering 
and trim. The hands were moulded 
in plastic and lacquered in the same 
dull orange color. A center light at 
the bottom between the discs reflect- 
ed against a bright silver background 
for contract. 

This striking display shows how 
progressive manufacturers are realiz- 
ing that to take full advantage of 
industrial shows, something more than 
a bare display of their products is 
necessary. 

The exhibit was designed and built 
by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Chicago. 





ice by dealers, make simple the proc- 
ess of building and financing. In the 
latter months of 1938, the national 
group of building and loan associa- 
tions swung into a campaign of pro- 
motion among dealers and contractors 
with a view to increased participation 
in the upward trend of home con- 
struction.—HaroLtp H. ROsENBERG, 
Editor, Building Supply News. 


Coal Mining 


We already have had direct evidence 
of improved output in the upward 
trend in coal production in the last 
quarter of 1938. On July 1, cumula- 
tive bituminous production was 31.8 
per cent behind totals for the first six 
months of 1937; anthracite output 
lagged 15.4 per cent. Bituminous pro- 
duction for the third quarter, however, 
was only 20.4 per cent under the cor- 
responding total for July-September, 
1937, and anthracite less than seven 
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per cent. Every additional ton of coal 
produced means an average expendi- 
ture of 30c in bituminous, and ap- 
proximately 50c in anthracite mines 
for consumable materials and supplies, 
such as oils, greases, rope, timber and 
spare parts. 

Since wage rates are fixed by con- 
tract, reductions in production costs 
must be found in more efficient pro- 
duction methods and equipment. With 
the upturn, which began late in 1933, 
there was a steady increase in expendi- 
tures for capital equipment (as dis- 
tinguished from material and supplies) 
which continued well into 1937. The 
present upswing in coal demand should 
again quicken such capital expendi- 
tures and carry them forward at in- 
creasing rates as general business con- 
tinues to improve. 

A normal fall and winter demand 
for coal, closely followed by new con- 
tract wage negotiations against the 
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expiration of the present scale, March 
31, 1939, will result in better mine 
running time and increasing bitumi- 
nous tonnage output during the last 
month of this year and the first three 
months of 1939.—SypNey A. HALE, 
Editor, Coal Age. 


Chemical Process 

The record for 1938, however well 
it has been made by the chemical in- 
dustries, may easily be exceeded by 
that of 1939. Several factors promise 
this. The most important is the real- 
ization that research on carefully 
chosen projects and under capable 
direction must be continued at all 
costs. The second is the readiness 
of the chemical industries, as re- 
flected in a survey made by us last 
summer, to proceed with expansion 
and new enterprises just as soon as 
conditions have become reasonably 
settled, and the outlook for business 
generally more assured. 

Another is the increase in the num- 
ber of technically trained men who 
are reaching executive positions fol- 
lowing a demonstration of capacity in 
the chemical and chemical engineer- 
ing tasks assigned to them. 

Finally, one must not forget the 
fundamental position of the chemical 
industries in relation to all other in- 
dustries and improvement in most any 
business sector is reflected in increased 
demand for products of the chemical 
industries and its consequent improve- 
ment. We see no reason why 1939 
cannot become in fact a prosperous 
new year.—H. E. Howe, Editor, In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


Clay Products 

About eighty-five per cent of re- 
turns from a survey made among clay 
that 
sales are expected to increase in 1939. 
Backing up this anticipation for more 
these stated 
they were planning to buy a consider- 


products manufacturers reveal 


business, manufacturers 
able amount of equipment in order to 
be prepared to handle this business 
with the production 
Equipment which carried most votes 


lowest cost. 
for purchase in 1939 consists of crush- 
ers and pulverizers, wire rope, power 
belting, power 
transmission, motor trucks, pneumatic 


shovels, elevators, 
tires. 

Clay products manufacturers are 
working on new units and new wall 
construction which will broaden their 
markets in all divisions of the building 
field. 


In hollow tile there is the re- 
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Front page of the Carrier Corpora- 
tion's Christmas card featuring "The 
Igloo of Tomorrow" which will be the 
company's exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair and the outstanding unit 
of its 1939 sales promotion program 


inforced floor, in brick there are the 
various types of hollow walls which 
carry features of air conditioning and 
waterproof ness. 

The increase in general business; the 
steel, automobile and building fields 
particularly, will have a marked ef- 
fect on the added production of re- 
fractories. 

In paving brick a new method of 
constructing reinforced roads with 
steel rods is opening a wider avenue 
for the use of brick for highways. 
This method is claimed to provide 
an even more durable pavement than 
brick has given before at lower cost. 
—James M. Lance, Managing Editor, 
Brick and Clay Record. 


Dairy Industry 

There was considerable activity in 
the construction of new milk plants 
or remodeling and modernizing of old 
ones during 1938. The Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition, which represents all 
the trades which cater to the milk 
industry, was the biggest ever held 
and reports were that a large amount 
of business was concluded or initiated 
at that show, which is evidence of in- 
creasing confidence. With the gen- 
eral improvement in business and con- 
sequent bettering of purchasing pow- 
er, there is every reason to expect ex- 
panded sales of milk in 1939, and a 
consequent increase in the purchase 
of machinery and implements for the 
processing of milk.—H. E. O. HEINE- 
MAN, Editor, Milk Plant Monthly. 
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Electric Utility Industry 

Ever since the first of November, 
1938, power companies have once 
more been establishing new weekly 
records of output for corresponding 
weeks and, by the end of the year, 
will have established another new all- 
time record for the output of one 
week. Barring an unforeseen business 
calamity, the indications are that the 
power output during each week of 
1939 will be larger than the same 
week for any previous year. The in- 
crease in gross revenue, however, will 
not entirely reflect the increase in 
power output because a large part of 
the increase in 1939 will come from 
industrial load, which carries a smaller 
revenue per unit of output. 

The fine achievement in gross rev- 
enue resulted from an increase in 
residential consumption which went 
ahead of the previous year by over ten 
per cent in kilowatt-hours sold and 
over five per cent in revenue. Approx- 
imately 600,000 new customers were 
added to utility lines, bringing the 
total up to nearly twenty-eight mil- 
lions, an increase since 1929 of some 
sixteen per cent. 

Expenditures during 1938 
somewhat less than the budget set up 
at the beginning of the year, due 
largely to a falling-off in load. Prelim- 
inary budgets indicate expenditures 
for 1939 will approximately equal 
those for 1938. Actual expenditures, 
however, will probably be larger than 
budgets. If industrial production un- 
dergoes any substantial increase, as is 
anticipated, it is more than likely that 
the expenditures will exceed a half 
billion dollars. If they do, it will be 
the largest expenditure in any year 
since 1931. 

Sales of capital equipment for utili- 
ties began to pick up in the latter 
part of the year. As the year closed, 
they were ahead of the same period 
in 1937, but below 1936 by twenty 
per cent or more. Budgets, however, 
indicate that bookings should pick up 
substantially in 1939. This volume 
should be swelled by generating equip- 
ment, little of which was booked in 
1938. Indications are that more miles 
of transmission lines will be built in 
1939 than in 1938. Preliminary esti- 
mates for new substations are approx- 
imately the same as for 1938.—S. B. 
WiuaMs, Elitor, Electrical World. 
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Aside from excessive government 
regulation and direct competition, the 
[Continued on page 64] 
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By JAMES W. IRWIN 


Assistant to the President, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis 


A Practical Viewpoint on 
Public Relations 


@ WHEN Paul Willard Garrett of 
General Motors brought institutional 
advertising and public relations out 
into the open at the Four A conven- 
tion in White Sulphur last April as 
industry’s Number One job, he threw 
down a gauntlet to the nation’s ad- 
vertising and sales executives, that, 
taken up, offers to them as individuals 
and as a class one of the greatest op- 
portunities which has ever knocked at 
their doors. 


What a few years ago was looked 
upon as press agentry and then later 
as pure publicity has, thanks to the 
contributions of Mr. Garrett and some 
of the other pioneers in this new pro- 
fession of interpreting business and 
industry, become a science calling for 
the attention and study of top man- 
agement. Also vital is the technical 
assistance of those who can sense pub- 
lic reaction just as many of you have 
so successfully analyzed reaction to 
advertising designed to sell products 
of industry. 

I would like to say before I go 
further, that one of the precepts of 
this new profession is that it shall be 
nameless. This is partly a matter of 
diplomacy and partly because the 
work encompasses so much that is 
not easily labeled. 

While most of us know what ad- 
vertising is, many of us, even those 
who are in the profession of public 
relations, do not know what public 
relations are. I have worked at them a 
long time and heard some ot the keen- 
est brains in the business hem and haw 
and struggle with a definition. They 
can tell you what they think they are. 
But when it comes to getting down to 


From an address given before the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland, Nov. 4, 


vod. 


Public relations are good manners in business. When 
they are present, the advertising manager can be 
helpful in reflecting them in institutional advertising 


good old fashioned two-cent words, 
they can’t put their fingers on it. 

The best interpretation I have run 
across is that fired at me a few weeks 
ago by Edward M. Queeny, president 
of Monsanto Chemical Company. 

He believes, first of all, that the 
term public relations is a misnomer 
and should not be used. 

He says, quite simply: 

“There is too much confusion and 
mystery about it. And how can 
something that is supposed to take the 
mystery out of business, succeed if it 
in itself implies mysterious activities? 

“Good public relations, in my opin- 
ion, are something that in an individ- 
ual would be good morals and good 
manners.” 


Good morals and good manners! 
Doesn’t that just about tell the story? 

An individual who has good morals 
and good manners doesn’t get into 
trouble, unless he is framed. A com- 
pany, as a general rule, doesn’t get 
into trouble if it has good morals 
and good manners, and again I cite 
the exception—unless it is framed. 
Unfortunately a lot of well behaved 
companies have been framed since 
1932. 

And good morals and good man- 
ners, in a company or in an individual, 
don’t mean much more than the 
treatment of other companies or in- 
dividuals, whether customers, share- 
holders, employes, neighbors, or gen- 
eral public, as they themselves would 
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like to be treated if the positions were 
reversed. 

What I mean by doing right by 
others might be illustrated by a few 
of the long sighted policies of my 
own company, originated by top man- 
agement itself and long before I be- 
came associated with it. 

Monsanto, for example, believes in 
detailed financial reports, quarterly 
and annually. It believes in telling 
the truth about unprofitable opera- 
tions as well as about profitable ones, 
and there is no law that requires such 
frankness of a company made up of 
divisions. 

The company believes in telling its 
employes the truth about operations, 
feeling that the employes should know 
everything the management would 
like to if the situations were reversed. 

Before the five-day week and vaca- 
tions with pay for hourly rated em- 
ployes were becoming the vogue, such 
policies were in effect in all our op- 
erations. 

No one would think of docking a 
salaried worker several days’ pay for 
absence because of the death of a 
relative. We do not dock hourly 
workers for such absences in belief 
that they are entitled to the same con- 
sideration in times of bereavement 
that is accorded straight time em- 
ployes. 

Our policy on jury service, estab- 
lished in June, 1931, provides that 
employes shall not dodge such civic 
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responsibility but must serve. This 
policy is in line with management 
thinking that the minds of regularly 
employed persons are the most neces- 
sary in upholding justice and should 
function. Again, no one is docked 
for time spent on jury duty. 

Our management doesn’t believe in 
the double standard of service facili- 
ties for office and plant employes. 
Soap and towels and modern lockers 
are provided in plant wash rooms just 
as they are in office wash rooms. 

Long before there was sharp shoot- 
ing at bonuses paid corporation presi- 
dents, our chief executive, at his own 
request, was eliminated from the bo- 
nus group and put on straight salary 
so that he could make “yes” or “no” 
decisions on major problems without 
consideration of how such decisions 
might affect his bonus, one way or 
another. ; 

These are just a few highlights to 
illustrate Monsanto thinking. 

The chief trouble has been that 
companies and individuals, while pro- 
gressive and aggressive in most things, 
have been inarticulate and have not 
told their stories to an _ interested 
world, with the result that the bad 
habits of the few have attracted head- 
lines and overshadowed the good habits 


of the many. 


Since we are in Ohio tonight and 
most of you gentlemen are associated 
with Ohio companies, let’s look at an 
example close to home. And then 
let’s step over to Indiana for another 
one—just to show it can be done in 
more than one locality. 

During the last few years, blazing 
headlines and colorfully written stories 
in the papers, and sensational, often 
misunderstood, broadcasts over the air, 
have told of Ohio strikes, violence, 
name calling by agitators and indus- 
trialists alike, all pitched on happen- 
ings in various industrial communities 
in Ohio. 

But in that hectic period no one 
here saw a headline or heard a broad- 
cast in which was involved one Ohio 
city—Dayton—where far-sighted in- 
dustrial management has so treated 
its men and its neighbors that there 
has never been a stoppage of any 
kind in the bread and butter indus- 
trial operations of the town. 

That remark probably won’t regis- 
ter strongly unless we remember the 
industrial make-up of this community, 
because many other cities have rec- 


ords just as good. Dayton is prima- 
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Realizing that many readers of busi- 
ness papers cannot always attend 
the various industrial expositions, The 
New Jersey Zinc Company ran this 
pace in "Steel," picturing its exhibit 
at the National Metal Exposition and 
emphasizing the structural character- 
istics of zinc alloy which were fea- 
tured and dramatized in the display 


rily automotive parts and appliances, 
two industries which hit the big type 
regularly because of industrial dis- 
turbances. 


Why hasn’t this town been heard 


of? Simply because good things 
aren’t news. Bad things always get 
into print. 


Then there is Evansville, Ind., 
where there are automotive parts and 
appliance factories. Evansville like- 
wise hasn’t been in print on the dis- 
turbing side. 

But if you men who want to pick 
up the Garrett gauntlet and be even 
more helpful to your companies would 
pay visits to one or all of these three 
shining examples, I know you will 
find there are no secrets, that much 
of a favorable nature has happened 
and that Tom Morton, of Hoosier 
Lamp and Stamping, Walter Carson, 
of Sunbeam, Louie Ruthenberg, of 
Servel, and Jim Davis and Frank 
Lyons, of General Motors at Dayton, 
will take down their hair and tell 
you how it is done, because their 
technique is absolutely aboveboard. 

Or, if you can’t spare the time 
for a little field work, a pattern of 
a sound plan may be obtained from 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, McGraw-Hill publications, 












or several other reputable sources. 

The work begins at home and the 
sooner it is begun the sooner there 
will be accomplishment. 

When an industrialist goes to work 
on public relations work and its ally, 
institutional advertising, he finds him- 
self handicapped. While those who 
use every means to discredit him, hit- 
ting below the belt, making irrespon- 
sible and untrue charges, and calling 
names may operate with immunity, 
he must, first of all, be a gentleman 
and ethical in every move. 

He may not appeal to the dissatis- 
faction of those he wants to reach. 

But in his effort to develop a bet- 
ter knowledge of business and indus- 
try on the part of the public, doesn’t 
he sometimes overlook the two great- 
est and most powerful of all groups 
—his own employes and his own 
stockholders, each one of whom is a 
member of his family circle to whom 
he can talk frankly and convinc- 
ingly? 

There are more employed persons 
than there are unemployed. There are 
more stockholders and more property 
owners than there are who own noth- 
ing. 

And those who are not employes of 
someone or stockholders in some pri- 
vate enterprise, are neighbors and 
close friends of those who are. 


I cite these to show that every 
business man or industrialist has 
right at home, in his group of em- 
ployes, in his group of shareholders, 
and in his operating community, 
neighbors, thousands and millions of 
persons who should know him, his 
company and their problems much 
better, not to relieve him of any 
burdens, but because their future and 
progress are wrapped up in the success 
he and his fellow industrialists achieve. 

But how to go about it? That 
always is the problem that stymies 
the man who can lick any engineer- 
ing, production, financial or sales 
problem. 

First, in a given plant or given com- 
munity, or in a given company that 
operates in many communities, an in- 
telligent study must be made to see 
if there is any dirty linen, any prob- 
lems that are not favorable, to be 
solved before any public relations 
activities are started. 

There is no use in trying to sell a 
company or an industry if someone 
can throw a muddy towel at the 
[Continued on page 79] 
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Advertising Plans for '3 


Industrial advertisers outline their promotional 
programs for the new year and state their problems 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertising budgets for 


1939 have been 


increased from ten per cent to as high as thirty-five per cent over 
last year’s appropriations on the expectation of proportional 
increases in business volume. No marked changes will feature 
promotional programs, but rather an intensification of effort along 
proven lines. Some advertisers will add a motion picture, a slide 
film, a visual presentation, or other items to strengthen their activi- 
ties in tying them closer to the personal sales effort. One company 
will devote practically its entire promotion program to support 


its dealer organization. 


Some of the problems which confront 


industrial advertising men, and their suggested solutions, also are 


given herewith: 


Air Conditioning Equipment 

Water A. BOWE, ADVERTISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, 
CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE: 
Our 1939 advertising will continue 
our contacts with the leading mar- 
kets for air conditioning, refrigeration 
and unit heating. Industrial, business 
and trade papers will be used to a 
large measure, just as they have been 
the backbone of our advertising for 
the last three years. 

Slide films will also come in for in- 
creased use, especially with sales train- 
ing work. 

One of the big items in our 1939 
promotional activites will be the Car- 
rier Igloo of Tomorrow at the New 
York World’s Fair. This exhibit 
will be featured in all of our advertis- 
ing. 

There are two problems that we 
see confronting industrial advertising 
today: First, to overcome the lack of 
information showing how a publica- 
tion penetrates into a market or the 
market that it covers. This can be 
accomplished by more careful break- 
downs of the circulation, set against 
the number of total units for each 
classification. Such a classification 


may be according to industries, or ac- 
cording to responsibilities of individ- 
uals within the industries. But all of 
the information should be complete 
to help the advertiser to know the 
number of prospects and the types of 
individuals who are responsible for 
various activities within an industry. 

Second, more information is neces- 
sary regarding the reader interest in 
a magazine. McGraw-Hill has done 
some recent work in this direction 
through R. O. Eastman. Also, one of 
the medical magazines has_ recently 
made a survey covering three publi- 
cations. 

It is most necessary that we adver- 
tisers know what subjects are of most 
interest to the readers within a mar- 
ket served by the magazine, so that 
we may select the publication that 
best meets those readers’ interests, and, 
of course, we can then tune our ad- 
vertising to those interests. 


Bearings, Bushings 

EUGENE SCANLON, SALES PROMO- 
TION AND ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
JoHNsSON BRONZE Company, NEw 
CastLe, Pa.: Our 1939 budget has 
been increased approximately 331% 
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per cent, and we are looking forward 
to an exceptionally good year of busi- 
ness. Incidentally, with a twenty- 
five per cent decrease in advertising 
appropriation in 1938 over 1937, we 
still had our greatest year in results. 
Direct mail particularly showed a 
marked increase in interest and re- 
turns. 


Bolts, Nuts, Screws 


A. E. R. PETERKA, TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANT TO VICE-PRESIDENT, THE 
LaMsonN & SeEssions Co., CLEVE- 
LAND: In my opinion the high spot of 
Lamson & Sessions advertising in 1939 
will be a continuance of what was the 
high spot in 1938, namely, the au- 
thorship of articles pertaining to our 
product, giving technical information 
in a very non-technical manner; then 
purchasing reprints of the articles as 
they appear in the varous publications 
and using them as direct mail pieces 
to our customers. 

This, in connection with our reg- 
ular paid space has proved most suc- 
cessful. When you receive hundreds of 
requests on the letterheads of impor- 
tant companies, signed by directors 
of purchases and purchasing agents, 
asking for anywhere from one to 
twenty-five additional copies for dis- 
tribution among the key men of their 
company, you’ve really got something. 

We are preparing a new and better 
catalog for our business. Slides are 
being prepared so that talks before en- 
gineering groups, convention groups, 
etc., can be made intelligently. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
that we expect to do this coming year 
in connection with our advertising, is 
doing a better job of selling our ad- 
vertising to our sales department, 
making it more clear to them how ad- 
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vertising can be a useful tool in their 
work. 

Our appropriation for advertising 
during 1939 will be increased by fifty 
per cent over that for 1938. It is 
estimated that our business in 39 will 
be approximately 3314 per cent better 
than in ’38. 

It is my opinion that publishers 
must strive to give their customers 
(by that I mean the users of space) 
something more than simply a medium 
for their advertising. In industry, each 
company has found that it must give 
a certain amount of engineering serv- 
ice, development service, and many 
other services in addition to simply 
selling a customer a product. I firmly 
believe that the publishers must carry 
on research and other fair and just 
investigations as an aid to the users of 
their space. I definitely do not mean 
that more of these many one-sided 
surveys should be made to prove that 
a certain medium should be used. Sur- 
veys of that kind are so obviously 
made with a certain end in view that 
they are ridiculous. There is, however, 
a real field for a publisher acting as 
an aid to his space users, and I am 
sure that he would be repaid many 


fold for his efforts. 


Chemicals 
R. E. STuRHAHN, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


Company, St. Louis: During 1938 
we began to advertise in national mag- 
azines such as Business Week, Fortune, 
News Week, Time, etc. This space 
so far has been used to advertise plas- 
tics which are made by our Plastics 
Division at Springfield, Mass. This 
national advertising will be continued 
during 1939, and some of the space 
will probably be used to tell the more 
general story of all of our products— 
not only the story of plastics. 

A motion picture to run from 
twenty to thirty minutes is under con- 
templation, and we hope will be avail- 
able for showing in March. 

There will be an increase in our ad- 
vertising appropriation, but at the 
moment our budget has not been made 
up, and we cannot give you any per- 
centage figures. 

Construction Equipment 

A. R. THOMSON, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, SCHRAMM, INc., WEST 
CHESTER, Pa.: Generally speaking, 
our entire program for 1939 will be 
based on “BETTER DEALER PRO- 
MOTION.” All of our printed mat- 
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R. J. Koch, advertising manager, 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., pulls on his pipe as he listens 
attentively to John D. Henderson, of 
"The Paper Industry and Paper World" 


ter, direct mail material and advertis- 
ing helps will be directed towards that 
end. 

Our company is issuing a brand 
new sales manual for use by our deal- 
er salesmen. We are preparing new 
catalogs for dealer distribution to con- 
sumers. There will be a series of di- 
rect mail pieces for imprint and mail- 
ing by the dealer. We will increase 
the number of issues of our house or- 
gan which go strictly to our dealer 
trade. We have set up a more liberal 
plan whereby dealers and distrib- 
utors can do local advertising with 
our coéperation and with which local 
advertising might include industrial 
shows, trade papers, their own calen- 
dars or some other advertising medium 
which meets the fancy of the dis- 
tributor. 

It is because we maintain a rather 
impressive distributor organization 
that we have carefully analyzed this 
setup and formed our policy. The 
majority of our business must come 
from the dealer trade—they are the 
ones who cover the market for us— 
our own sales personnel are for the 
purpose of contacting dealers and in- 
spiring them; and we, therefore, feel 
it highly important that we do the 
things that will assist dealers in ob- 
taining more business. 

For the first time, we are going to 
introduce four-color illustrations to 
picture our products wherever pos- 
sible and will carry this color scheme 
into all phases of our advertising, 
both catalog, direct mail and dealer 
display. We feel that the appearance 
and appeal of our modern piece of 
equipment will in itself make a splen- 
did advertising story. 

Our 1939 appropriation will be ap- 
proximately twenty-five to thirty per 
cent higher than last year. At the 


same time we are also expecting an in- 
crease in business of an equal amount 
over 1938. Our plans for the mo- 
ment are in very tangible form and 
have been worked out in a consecu- 
tive manner so that our entire pro- 
gram will function with regularity 
and promptness. 


Control Equipment 

Freperic I. LACKENS, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, THE Hays CORPORATION, 
MicHicaN Crry, INp.: Our advertis- 
ing appropriation for 1939 will ag- 
gregate about the same as that em- 
ployed for 1938 with possibly a slight 
increase, but there will be some rear- 
rangement of the budget items. 

We contemplate wider use of slide 
films among our representatives, en- 
gineering groups and schools. More 
attention will be paid to supplying 
representatives with various types of 
sales helps, including a sales visual 
photo album, schematic drawing en- 
largements, and testimonial letters. 

With a program of steam plant 
modernization under way and a con- 
templated billion dollar spending spree 
on the part of the utilities, the instru- 
ment and control business is bound 
to receive an impetus, and we are 
looking forward to a sizeable increase 
in total sales volume in the new year. 


Water E. SCHUTZ, SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER, PERFEX CORPORA- 
TION, MitwauKEE: We are this year 
making use of a new method of sell- 
ing automatic controls which is a 
form of visual presentation. This pres- 
entation is an easel which has in it 
sheets about 11x16-in., printed in two 
colors which has the entire sales story 
of Perfex “Twin Contact” controls. 
A great deal of work has been put 
upon this easel, and its effect is most 
satisfying, and is the means where- 
by we can tell a complete story from 
start to finish on why a manufacturer 
should use “Twin Contact” controls. 


Dairy Equipment 

W. R. McEWEN, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, CHERRY-BURRELL CorpP., 
Cuicaco: The Cherry-Burrell adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaign 
for 1939 anticipates an increase in 
business activity, and based on that 
premise an increased budget has been 
set up for the first six months with 
sufficient flexibility provided to cover 
a stepping up of activities the last six 
months if conditions justify. 

No greater use will be made of any 
particular advertising medium in 1939 
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as compared with °38 other than the 
publishing of a general catalog. This 
is issued every fifth year and a new 
issue is due in *39. 

Although all of our activities will 
be stepped up, the greatest percentage 
increase has been provided for direct 
mail. This will be supplemented with 
business paper advertising, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and at the annual trade 
show of the dairy industry in October. 

Unquestionably one of the greatest 
problems confronting the industrial 
advertiser today is the solution of the 
public and employe relations problem. 
Frankly, this is unsolved insofar as our 
company is concerned although they 
are being studied. We'll probably be 
in a better position to comment intel- 
ligently upon this phase of our activi- 
ties a year from now—not that we 
foresee a solution, but we will have 
had some experience upon which to 
base our comments. 


Explosives 

JoHN SWINEHART, 
MANAGER, ATLAS PowDER COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, DeEL.: We are continu- 
ing our advertising program in 1939 
in the usual way, but do not have any 
striking announcements to make. Our 
appropriations for advertising will be 
continued with possibly a very slight 
increase. 

With the development of new prod- 
ucts in widely different lines, it is 
impossible to anticipate business in- 
creases. 

I am inclined to think the greatest 
problem that confronts industrial ad- 
vertising is to humanize it. The 
approach must depend very largely on 
the imagination and creative ability of 
the sales and advertising people. 


ADVERTISING 


Factory Equipment 

RALPH MOUNT, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, THE  BassickK COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.: We anticipate 
increasing our advertising expendi- 
tures for 1939 by approximately ten 
per cent over the amount planned for 
1938, aithough the increase will be 
approximately twenty-five per cent 
greater than the amount actually ex- 
pended in 1938 due to curtailment of 
expenditures originally scheduled. We 
believe we are conservative in estimat- 
ing that 1939 will show between ten 
per cent and fifteen per cent increase 
in volume of business over 1938. 

In the writer’s opinion the greatest 
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A couple of promotional pieces from Independent Pneumatic Tool Company's 
campaign introducing the new Thor Drillmaster. Upper left is the cover of the 
colorful lithographed booklet carrying the spread shown below. In the upper 
right is a cardboard cutout sent to dealers. This novelty, captioned “Watch 
Your Sales Go Up," carried a "profit indicator" on the handle which, actu- 
ated by the heat of the hand, registered successively: "Cigarette Money, 
New Car, Extra Dividends, Trip to Europe, Country Estate, and Retire" 


problem, or one of the most important 
problems in industrial advertising, is 
the selection of media. This is not a 
new problem, and its solution, of 
course, lies largely in the individual 
manufacturer, but many specific 
branches of industry are over-crowded 


with publications of doubtful value. 

Advertising solicitations from ofh- 
cial and semi-official publications of 
various United States Army and Navy 
Departments, as well as other branches 
of the federal government, which are 
often tinged with a note of coercion, 
are in the writer’s opinion a distinct 
nuisance, and advertising in such pub- 
lications is largely a waste of money. 
I consider it unfortunate that our 
government permits the solicitation 
of advertising, which often is in the 
form of a contribution rather than 
from the standpoint of actual adver- 
tising value, for publications spon- 
sored either officially or semi-officially 
by any department of the govern- 
ment. 


Heavy Equipment 

GRAHAM ROHRER, ADVERTISING 
SUPERVISOR, BALDWIN - SOUTHWARK 
CoRPORATION, EppysToNE, Pa.: Our 
house magazine will carry the major 
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portion of the 1939 promotional load, 
and through its columns we shall be 
able to bring a greater variety of prod- 
ucts to the attention of our various 
markets. We plan to hit only the 
most active products and the ones that 
are most likely to move during the 
generally anticipated upswing in bus- 
iness. 

Business paper advertisements will 
be prepared in our own department 
for the first time in many years, and 
we shall make them as direct and hard 
hitting as possible. 

One of the big jobs that confronts 
industrial advertising today is the edu- 
cation of industrial executives to a 
realization of the importance of adver- 
tising in their sales programs. For the 
past several years industrial advertis- 
ing has had a hard row to hoe—has 
had to be judged in a time when rel- 
atively little buying of any kind was 
done. It is up to industrial admen to 
revitalize their profession with such 
hard hitting, straightforward copy 
that the results of their efforts, and 
of managements’ expenditures, will be 
self-evident. 


Harry Neat BAUM, MANAGER 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY, Famr- 
BANKS, Morse & Co., Cuicaco: Our 
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advertising will be featured by steady, 
consistent copy in general business 
publications and industrial magazines 
of broad horizontal coverage. This 
advertising will be supplemented by 
vertical publications in special fields 
from which we are securing a sufh- 
cient amount of business to warrant 
more intensive coverage or from 
which the prospects are exceptionally 
good. 

As usual we shall issue a great 
number of separate catalogs, ranging 
from four to 120 pages each. Each 
catalog is limited to one product in 
our broad and extensive line, as we 
have found that this method is most 
economcial and satisfactory for us. 
Slide films will be continued and a 
number of new ones made this year, 
but because of the new display room 
in our building, we are making less 
use of industrial shows. 

The advertising appropriation for 
1939 has been increased and our ex- 
ecutives anticipate a much better year 
for capital goods during 1939. 


Industrial Sewing Machines 


A. J. FEIGEL, SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER, UNION SpEcIAL MACHINE 
CoMPANY, CHIcaco: In addition to 
our annual calendar, Union Special 
will get out six issues of its house or- 
gan “The Needle’s Eye,” and will car- 
ry space advertising in a total of six- 
teen business publications. This pro- 
motional effort will be supplemented 
by a number of new bulletins treating 
special subjects and additions to our 
salesmen’s data books. 


In April, Union Special will have 
a large exhibit of industrial sewing 
machines at the annual Knitting Art 
Exposition in Philadelphia. They will 
also exhibit machines at several other 
trade expositions. 


Lubrication 

Westey I. NUNN, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, STANDARD Or. COMPANY 
(INDIANA), CHicaco: Our 1939 in- 
dustrial advertising will be directed as 
in the past to the promotion of certain 
Standard Oil premium products. The 
advertising emphasis is on those prod- 
ucts whose qualities set them apart 
from price buying and competition— 
products which represent not only 
considerable market potentials but 
whose qualities can be clearly demon- 
strated in actual tests. 

New product folders will be issued 


from time to time dvring the year. 
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Two new motion pictures are available 
dealing with “The Story of Gasoline” 
and the “Story of Lubricating Oil.” 
These two films are educational and 
show the manufacturing processes 
rather than attempting to sell. We 
expect to continue the use of a few 
industrial exhibits as in the past. 


Machine Tools 

P. M. GaARDANIER, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, R. G. Haskins COMPANY, 
Cuicaco: Industrial exhibits and ac- 
tual demonstration of our new equip- 
ments, both at the factory and in the 
field, will have a larger place in our 
business promotion efforts during 
1939. 

Our immediate appropriation for 
1939, and our tentative schedule is 
about the same as for 1938. If an 
expected increase of from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent in business mate- 
rializes, our advertising expenditure 
may be stepped up somewhat. 

Perhaps we should get on the band 
wagon and proclaim public relations 
and employe relations to be the major 
problem confronting industrial adver- 
tisers. However, we should like to 
venture the opinion that equally im- 
portant and more immediately neces- 
sary is greater emphasis on the educa- 
tion of users of machinery and tools 
in regard to obsolescence. It would 
appear that we cannot rely to the 
same extent as formerly on new ac- 
counts. There are not as many new in- 
dustries, new businesses, being started 
and to a certain degree we must look 
to established businesses, existing 
plants, for the necessary increase in 
production. This means in general 
that industry must replace its equip- 
ment more frequently; manufacturers 
must produce new and more efficient 
units that will render existing equip- 
ments obsolete at a faster rate. Adver- 
tising can play an important part in 
teaching industry to accept the new 
order. 

Bos HAMILTON, SALES MANAGER, 
THe Dumore Company, RACINE, 
Wis.: 1939 will not find an increase 
in our advertising appropriation, but 
a shifting of media. We are plan- 
ning to use a sound slide film for the 
further instruction and development 
of our jobbers’ salesmen. Space will 
continue to be used on the same basis 
as last year, namely: island positions 
for our grinders, and full pages with 
a theme similar to this year’s theme 
for our motors. 


J. J. BAUER, ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT, THE BULLARD Co., BRIDGE- 
PoRT, CONN.: Our 1939 advertising 
schedule will be practically the same 
as for 1938. We shall continue to use 
the business papers we have been in 
right along, and our only other form 
of advertising will be direct mail. 

We have found that the greatest 
problem that confronts industrial ad- 
vertisers today is the standardizing of 
business paper sizes. 


Miscellaneous 


D. C. Miner, MANAGER, ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT, E. F. HouGH- 
TON « Co., PHILADELPHIA: Our ap- 
propriation for the first six months of 
1939 is fifty-three per cent greater 
than for the same period of 1938. The 
largest increase will be in direct mail. 
A comprehensive program of mail 
pieces to be sent midway between is- 
sues of our well known house organ, 
the “Houghton Line,” is being pre- 
pared. 

As to the greatest problem that 
confronts industrial advertising, there 
probably is no one problem which is 
outstanding today, unless it be the 
necessity of tying in the advertising to 
the sales effort so that there is no di- 
vergence of ideas between the printed 
word and the spoken word of the 
salesman, and so that the advertising 
will actually be used to a greater de- 
gree by the salesman to back up his 
own story. 

We, here, are arranging to print 
our direct mail pieces in advance and 
distribute them about a week or two 
before they are mailed to our prospect 
list so that our salesmen will be able 
to tie-in with the advertising and not 
be confronted by a mail piece in a 
prospect’s office which he may not 
have seen. 


Processing Equipment 


H. R. HANSON, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, THE PFAUDLER Co., ROCHES- 
TER: Although our fiscal year does not 
expire until June 1, at which time we 
normally make up our schedules, we 
are definitely planning to use increased 
space beginning June 1, in some of 
the business papers, particularly in 
those fields which have been neglected 
due to the limitations of previous 
budgets. 

In the field of sales promotion, we 
are bringing out quite a number of 


[Continued on page 40] 
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@ THE new year was heralded with 
a goodly supply and variety of cal- 
endars featuring industrial manufac- 
turers and their products. Some new 


ones made their appearance, 


several old timers failed to arrive be- 
cause the item on the budget afford- 
ed management a quick way of trim- 
ming without entailing a lot of work 
publication and direct 
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rearranging 
mail schedules. 
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year old institutional ad- 
any company’s 
is good judg- 
ment will, be learned by 
these concerns this year. 

Continuing to hold top position in 
the industrial review is General Elec- 
tric’s twelve-sheet calendar with 
equally as many colorful portrayals 
of industrial scenes painted by Wal- 
Greene and M. M. Mott-Smith, 


twenty-five 
vertising feature of 
promotional progra: 


no doubt, 


ter L. 
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who have been doing the job for G-E 
these many years. Coupled with its 
artistic attractiveness are a quiet dig- 
nity of design and legibility of dates 
which seem to fulfill all requirements 
for a calendar whether for shop, of- 
fice or store wall. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company in- 
augurates a twelve-sheet calendar this 
year which is definitely tied in with 
a well planned direct mail promo- 
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tional program. The _ illustrations, 
featuring A-C equipment, are in a 
bold, semi-poster technique rendered 
in vivid colors, seldom seen in indus- 
trial advertising. According to G. 
J. Callos, assistant manager of the 
publicity department, the calendar 
will be made to do double duty by 
following it up each month with a 
mailing piece, on the front fold of 
which will be featured the same il- 
lustration as on the current calendar 
sheet. Copy inside will be devoted to 
the particular type of equipment fea- 
tured in the illustration. “In this 
way,” explains Mr. Callos, “you see 
we shall make the calendar work all 
during the year because the follow- 
up piece will do a complete selling job 
supplementing the interest prompted 
by the picture on the wall calendar, 
and the theme of the mailing piece 
will tie in with the copy theme of our 
current advertising.” 

Another calendar which ties in 
with the company’s advertising is that 
of Allen-Bradley Company, a twelve- 
sheet featuring the Philbert cartoons 
by Frank Owen which have served 
the company so well during the past 
year in its publication advertising, in- 
cluding many color inserts. Aside 
from being interesting and humorous, 
the cartoons do a real selling job for 
the company’s control equipment by 
emphasizing its features through the 
antics of this human interest charac- 
ter. The Fensholt Company, Chicago 
agency, is credited with this cam- 
paign. 

Two calendars which have double 
utility value are those of Brown In- 
strument Company and the Hyatt 
Bearing Division of General Motors 
Corporation. The first combines cal- 
endar and heat color chart with im- 
portant data on Brown Control instru- 
ments, while the Hyatt hanger com- 
bines a decimal equivalent chart in 
blue print style with a display of the 
twelve months below. 

Perhaps the most conservative, but 
none the less pleasing, calendar of 
the year is that for SKF Industries. 
In two tones of gray-green, a three- 
month calendar pad has been pro- 
duced with holidays marked in red, 
and devoid of advertising except for 
the SKF letters trade-mark which 
serves as a spot of color in the band 
separating the current month above 
from those of past and future below. 
The twelve sheets are assembled with 
a silk cord for hanging. This will 
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dignify the wall of many a top execu- 
tive’s office and board of directors’ 
room. 

The Calco Chemical Company cal- 
endar of the hinged four-panel type 
also is conservative with respect to 
advertising, in that the company, 
product, and branch office identifica- 
tions in the very narrow bottom mar- 
gins of the pads are unobtrusive. The 
full-color illustration at the top de- 
picts dyeing and weaving as practiced 
100 years ago. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Company continues its “Trail Blazers” 
series, but with an entirely different 
technique. Space has been provided 
at the bottom of the twelve sheets 
for imprinting dealer names. In com- 
menting on his calendar problem, 
Howard F. Barrows, advertising man- 
ager, says: 

“You will probably recall our 
1937 calendar with its Dale Nich- 
ols’ paintings. That calendar went 
over big with a lot of people, but 
turned out to be too modern to suit 
the majority of our customers. So in 








1938 we flopped way back and got 
out something that was decidedly old- 
fashioned as far as the style of art 
was concerned. It strikes me that our 
1939 calendar is a happy compromise. 
It looks quite modern to me yet is not 
so modern as to look unreal. 

“The calendar was printed by the 
Huron Press, Chicago, from _lino- 
leum blocks, which is one rea- 
son why we could afford to step 
it up from a six sheet to a twelve sheet 
affair. There are four blue sheets, four 
green sheets, and four reddish-brown 
sheets; the colors alternate with the 
result that every time a sheet is torn 
off, a different color pops up. The 
drawings are by the Rice-Kennard 
Studio. 

“What I don’t know is whether we 
go unreasonably far in trying to re- 
move obvious advertising from our 
calendar. I guess we go a lot farther 
in that direction than most industrial 
companies. I know our calendars 
seem to be very well received, but 
whether they would do a better job 
for us in the final analysis if we were 
a bit more selfish about it and in- 
cluded quite a bit of direct advertis- 
ing is what I should like to know.” 

Union Special Machine Company 
does a product promotion job with its 
calendar. Each sheet features some 
models of its line of industrial sew- 
ing machines with alluring photo- 
graphs of feminine charm wearing 
foundation garments, etc., made with 
them. “Our calendar for 1939,” says 
A. J. Feigel, sales promotion manager, 
“is the third of this type we have 
produced. You will find that the 
back of each page contains technical 
and statistical data of interest to 
everyone concerned with the opera- 
tion of sewing equipment. For our 
purpose this has been quite satisfac- 
tory.” 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation, manu- 
facturer of dairy equipment, injects 
human interest into its calendar with 
a specially posed natural color pho- 
tograph of “Our Gang” comedy 
stars raiding a refrigerator of its 
dairy products. 

American Meter Company again 
stole a march with its calendar and 
issued it in September instead of at 
the first of the year. George E. 
Hatch of the G. E. Hatch Advertis- 
ing agency, who has been creating 
calendars for the American Meter 
Company for the last six years, be- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Dramatize the Sales Convention 


By PAUL J. HARRIS 


President, Paul Harris Productions, 
Chicago 

_ (Eprror’s Nore: Following is an out- 
line of a talk by Mr. Harris last month 
before the Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers on the principles of 
dramatic presentation as applied to the 
company sales convention. This technique 
is gaining wide favor at industrial con- 
ventions and can be successfully used in 
smaller meetings.) 


@ THE place in which the sales con- 
vention is to be held should be not too 
large or small—not too cold or hot— 
well ventilated—seats comfortable, 
but not reclining—use tables if notes 
are to be taken. Lights subdued ex- 
cept on platform—water—ashtrays— 
pads and pencils. 


Concentration of Attention 


Be sure everyone can see the stage 
—high enough—loud speakers only if 
necessary. 





Planning the Convention 


1. Theme—e. g.: “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” 

2. Climactic order. 
Get the unpleasant things done 


4. Provide relaxation periods. 

§. Salesmen aren’t children. Treat 
them as guests rather than employes. 

6. Five to six hours a day is about 
the limit of the average salesman’s 
attention. This must be broken up 
so that concentrated attention is re- 
quired only about half that time. 

3. Allow time for individual con- 
ferences. Clear up all misunderstand- 
ings. 

8. If you want to wreck the morale 
of your sales force completely, have 
some salesman tell ““How I did a suc- 
cessful job of selling.” 

9. Dramatize as much as possible. 
Use as few speeches as possible. 

Let us examine the simple princi- 
ples of dramatization: 

Dramatization combines voice, pic- 
tures, movement, color, light, time; 
it uses shock, surprise, climax, plot, 


Speeches and lectures are on the wane at sales con- 
ventions, being replaced by dramatized presentations 
which register points more effectively and graciously 


character, humor, and condensation, 
to present ideas. 

The script for your dramatization 
is of paramount importance; just as 
a sales campaign is based on a good 
plan, so a good convention depends 
on a good script. 


Characteristics of a Good Script 


1. Start each scene with a minute 
or two of pantomime. Allow the at- 
tention of the audience td focus. 

2. Make your characters real peo- 
ple with real characteristics—Mr. Job- 
ber—OK; Mr. Efficiency—rot. Avoid 
abstractions. Make your characters 
representative but real. 

3. Avoid describing things—dem- 
onstrate them. Don’t say, “He’s a 
good-hearted man.” Prove it, by 
something the character does on stage. 
Remember, you are dealing with ac- 
tion as well as words. A script may 
read like a good piece of copy, but as 
dramatic material it may have an 
odor. It may describe everything, but 
the characters are simply mouthpieces 
for the copy. 

4. A good dramatization contains 
a visible story, that a deaf man could 
understand, as well as a story in dialog. 

§. Action. Action involves tim- 
ing-——speed—changes in speed—climax 
—pauses at the proper places. 

6. Humor, intelligently used, af- 
fords attention relief necessary for the 
effective presentation of the serious 
side. 

7. But, the primary aim of your 
dramatizations is selling. The enter- 
tainment should be only incidental, or 
contributing. 

8. The aim of your script should 
be to present situations in which each 
member of your audience will feel, 
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quite ungrammatically, “That’s me, 
up there on the stage.” So that he 
will feel, “Those are my problems,” 
and say, “There’s an idea I just dis- 
covered. I'll use it when I get back 
to my territory.” 

In order to make this possible, the 
character who represents the man in 
the audience must not be a clown. He 
must be presented as an admirable 
character. He can make mistakes, 
but the mistakes must be the result 
of a good intention gone wrong. 
That’s true to life. That’s what your 
salesmen are like, if you go deeply 
enough into what they think and why. 

In any case, your dramatization 
should be packed full of meaning. 

Now compare such a dramatization, 
and the salesman’s reaction to it, with 
his reaction to a speech—a good 
speech. He discounts everything the 
speaker says. He rejects ideas which 
are stressed, and loses the train of 
thought of the speaker whenever he 
gets off on one of his own. 

Now, let us consider production of 
the convention. Direct costs—rentals 
—purchases — contracts. Indirect 
costs—time lost—interference with 
regular work. Average $20 to $200 
per man. 

How elaborate should it be? Up to 
a certain point, the elaborateness pays 
for itself. 

Simplification is possible; use slide- 
films to present field work details. 
Get the advice of someone who knows 
costs on this. 

Include use of any sales tools in the 
dramatized portion of your conven- 
tion. 

If possible, use a single plot or story 
to hold your convention together. 

[Continued on page 75] 
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American Blower Campaign Built 
Around Reader's Interests 


@ ONE of the most intriguing and 
interesting campaigns which has been 
running in business papers recently is 
the American Blower Corporation’s 
series of bleed pages built around the 
theme, “Ideas that Clicked,” embody- 
ing several types of technique which 
have been used successfully in con- 
sumer goods advertising. Of prime 
importance, perhaps, is the demonstra- 
tion of what can be done in industrial 
advertising copy when a study is made 
of the peculiarities and personal in- 
terests of the readers to be addressed. 

Convinced that interest in heating 
equipment advertisements had reached 
a new low, Ralph B. Stowell, advertis- 
ing manager, decided to do something 
about it. His belief was based in part 
on various surveys he had studied 
which indicated the reader interest and 
effectiveness of heating ads in general 
magazines were far below average. In- 
formal, “‘non-statistical” surveys by 
American Blower men in the field 
among their customers and friends also 
substantiated Mr. Stowell’s belief that 
interest in heating copy among busi- 
ness paper readers certainly was no 
greater, if as great, as interest shown 
by readers of national magazines. So, 
with the assistance of his agency, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Mr. 
Stowell started out to build a cam- 
paign “made to measure” for readers 
of the business publications on their 
list, and for prospects on direct mail 
lists, with eye appeal and interest as 
foremost objectives. 

The theme, “Ideas that Clicked,” 
was hit upon as a means to dramatize 
stories of development of successful, 
progressive ideas that were found to 
interest exactly the type of reader 
whose attention is being sought for the 
company’s products. The copy theme 
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This advertiser raised heating equipment copy out of 
the doldrums by engaging buyers’ attention with tales 
of progress in industry and business and then tying in 
its own sales story in the same spirit of achievement 


was developed with four objectives in 
mind: 

1. To appeal to and hold the atten- 
tion of business executives, industrial 
leaders—readers who are primarily in- 
terested in ideas that represent prog- 
ress in industry and business. 

2. To lead quickly and smoothly 
into the sales story of the product ad- 
vertised without high pressure or 
“scream” tactics, and without the use 
of various other devices which have 
proved to be outworn and ineffective 
methods of securing even transitory 
attention from this type of reader. 

3. To maintain a certain dignity 
and maintain the impression of a 
sound, progressive engineering policy 
which have marked American Blower 
advertising and activity for years. 

4. To sell American Blower unit 
heaters on a merit basis. 

The strip cartoon technique is used 
at the top of the page because it has 
proved attention value among all 
classes of readers. The cartoons are 
designed to show maximum action, 
and the situations chosen for as much 
dramatic interest as possible. Copy is 
kept brief, factual, conservative. Brief 
hand lettered dialogues catch the eye 
and carry the reader on through brief 
captions into the selling copy. This 
caption treatment has been used to 
carry the story along because it has 
been found that copy-under-picture 
treatment is most quickly read. 


“By following through each element 
of the ads,” Mr. Stowell points out, 
“it may be noticed that about all of 
the proved interest-holding devices 
have been employed in building the 
series. In building this series of pages 
on our unit heaters, we made a study 
of ‘most successful’ campaigns and 
drew into our own series such atten- 
tion getters and methods of approach 
as seemed suitable for our own pur- 
pose. The theme itself, I believe, rep- 
reserits a complete departure from any 
industrial advertising theme hereto- 
fore used. When it popped into the 
mind of one of our copywriters it 
struck us as new, simple, curiosity 
arousing, and holding great possibili- 
ties for a somewhat extensive series of 
ads.” 

Continuity of theme is maintained 
in the identifying title, and growing 
numbers of readers have been found 
to be following the series. The transi- 
tion, ““An Idea in Heating that Always 
Clicks,” indicates that other informa- 
tive copy is to follow. Brief, factual 
selling copy is employed, and informa- 
tion which the advertising department 
has received from the sales offices in- 
dicates that a high percentage of the 
readers have read the American Blower 
unit heater story in the same spirit of 
intellectual curiosity that prompted 
them to read the dramatized portion 
of the ads. 


In order to provide a change of 
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HIGH VELOCITY........ FOR LARGE AREAS 
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AMERICAN BLOWER UNIT BEATERS 
KEEP VOU ComPORTARLE 


Typical publication copy and a spread from one of the large mailing pieces 
campaign of the American Blower Corporation 


in the "Ideas that Clicked” 


pace, and present the selling story 
from all angles, the lower portions of 
the ads are radically different from 
one month to the next. User testi- 
monials, thumb-nail sketches of fea- 
tures, and product pictures are played 
up in the selling portion of the lay- 
outs. This was done largely to main- 
tain the feeling that each page is 
filled with new, fresh, information. 
Throughout, the series was planned 
and designed to be informative, and 
assertions that the unit is “better” or 
will “save you money” are well 
grounded in reason why illustrations 
or copy. The invitation to “see the 
nearest American Blower accredited 
contractor-dealer” is clinched by “for 
guaranteed installation and service.” 
The signature, in bold reverse type, 
identifies the product and serves the 
added purpose of establishing the novel 
advertising approach with a name long 
associated with conservative 
techniques. 

The direct mail tie-up was through 
16x21'-inch, two-fold, lithographed 
mailing pieces which picked up the 
theme of the current publication copy. 
Teasers were used on the address side. 
For example: shop man reflecting 


more 


great enthusiasm leans over the desk 
of the boss and says: “Say, boss, I got 
an idea.” “Good,” replies the boss, 
“‘let’s hear it.” And the reader is led 
right into the first fold which carries 
the picturized racing boat building 
story featured in one of the page ads. 
Copy at the bottom of this fold ap- 
peals to the selfish interest of the read- 
er: “MEN ARE WINNING PRO- 
MOTION, prestige, fame and fortune 
every day by progressive, practical 
ideas . . . ideas that cut cost in indus- 
try—save waste or needless expense 
ideas that save time and money 

. . Shorten processes or improve work- 
ing conditions. Here’s an idea for 
you.” Then, across the top half of the 
inside smash is a huge balloon message 
coming from a smiling plant mainte- 
nance man who tells how Ais idea of 
using seventeen Venturafin units gave 
better heating results and cut heating 
costs a little better than twenty per 
cent. Installations are illustrated and 
the equipment featured. The pieces 
sparkle with interest and the logic of 
a well presented, believable sales story. 
Although only a limited survey has 
been made to determine readership of 
the series, sufficient comment has 
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come from the field to indicate that 
it has overcome the obstacle of low 
interest in heating equipment adver- 
tising. In order to get a more com- 
prehensive picture of what the cam- 
paign has done, however, Mr. Stowell 
is considering having the research de- 
partment of the agency conduct a 
somewhat extensive survey to deter- 
mine actual readership percentages of 
the ads. 

The campaign has appeared in the 
following business papers: Chain Store 
Age, Fac tory Management & Mainte- 
nance, Food Industries, Heating and 
Ventilating, Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning, The Iron Age, Mill and 
Factory, Pacific Factory, Super Ser- 
vice Station, Textile Bulletin, and 
Textile World. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Calendar Review 


lieves that this practice has kept the 
calendar out of the terrific competi- 
tion with other calendars which oc- 
curs in December and January. Mr. 
Hatch goes on to say, “We were 
afraid at first that it might result in 
having our calendar displaced by an- 
other at the beginning of the new 
year, but judging by the demand ex- 
perienced each August and Septem- 
ber from people who are on the reg- 
ular mailing list, this doesn’t happen.” 

The success of the calendar also 
may be due to Mr. Hatch’s dogma for 
calendars—“If a wall calendar isn’t 
easily legible from a fair distance, we 
believe it isn’t doing its job... After 
that, make it attractive because it 
must wear well for a whole year... 
Then, make it ‘sell’ your company’s 
responsibility or whatever you will. 
(No, no glamour-girl pictures in in- 
dustrial selling.) ” 

The present issue of American Me- 
ter Company’s calendar shows only 
two months’ dates on each sheet— 
the current and future month—in- 
stead of all three as has been done in 
the past. Mr. Hatch reports some 
criticism of this, but feels that the 
advantages outweigh the criticism. 
He says, “Dropping the third month 
enabled us to reduce the size of the 
calendar somewhat. In fact, one of 
the most interesting things about this 
job is that this year we were able to 
produce it for several hundred dollars 
less than the budget allows, which 
released that amount of money for 
other promotion work.” 
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Agency Executiues Analyze Prollems 


of Industrial Marketing 


Men who guide the advertising efforts of leading 
industrial manufacturers point out their difficulties 


@ EXECUTIVES of the agencies which handle a large share of 
the advertising in the industrial field are in a most favorable 
position to give a comprehensive picture of what industrial adver- 
tisers have planned for 1939, and to point out from their broad 
experience what appear to be the vital problems facing industrial 
marketing. Among the following contributions to a symposium 
on these subjects are scores of invaluable thoughts and ideas for 


profound consideration 


and development by the 


industrial 


marketing and advertising profession: 


Must Define Objectives 


W. H. Evans, PRESIDENT, EvANs 
Associates, INc., Cuicaco: Our cli- 
ents are expecting 1939 to be a fairly 
profitable year and are showing an in- 
crease in their budgets, averaging 
twenty per cent over the first six 
months of 1938. Greater emphasis is 
being placed on securing live inquiries 
both from publication and direct mail 
advertising. Hard-hitting selling copy 
continues to be demanded, as they 
want publication advertising to do 
both a prestige and good will job, as 
well as secure prospects. A little more 
stress is being laid on direct mail pro- 
grams as business has not been too 
good in 1938 and they are anxious to 
get orders quickly. 

The greatest problem confronting 
industrial marketing today is that of 
determining objectives—the job to be 
done. It is not enough to say “our 
objective is to sell” but it has become 
important to break this problem down 
into such components as what to sell, 
where, and how, and at what cost. 
Companies are recognizing that too 
much money has been spent on guess 
work, the president’s pride, and sales 
manager’s opinion. They are most 
anxious to eliminate the personal equa- 
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tion. To know that their advertising 
is well-aimed in addition to being well- 
fired is worth the cost of a field study 
to make it effective and efficient. 


Distribution Methods Need Study 


WitttaM~ = LarcHar,  LARCHAR- 
Horton, Co., Provipence: In my 
opinion the much better feeling 
throughout the country is already re- 
flected in the advertising appropria- 
tions for the coming year, but a note 
of caution is evident in the desire, 
which is greater than ever before, on 
the part of the advertisers generally 
to make every dollar do full duty. 

Industrial advertising itself is fast 
changing for the better. Better copy 
technique, layouts, illustrations, more 
effective use of color—in fact, every 
weapon which has been tested and 
proved in the general advertising field 
is now being utilized in its best forms 
to take industry’s products and serv- 
ices to market. Industrial advertising 
is becoming more “human,” without 
losing its vital “‘reason-why,” through 
the use of more interesting illustra- 
tions, comic-strip or story technique 
in copy, and more down-to-earth 
presentation of the selling story. 

In my opinion, the outstanding 


problem of today in industrial mar- 
keting is centered in the distributor. 
In an age of specialization by both his 
manufacturers and his customers, the 
industrial distributor in many cases is 
still operating a “general store” which 
involves obvious problems in the intel- 
ligent presentation of its varied stock. 
But whether the coming years will see 
the growth of today’s trend toward 
smaller specializing distributors, or 
whether the big houses will themselves 
departmentalize their activities so that 
a more intensive selling job can be 
done, is impossible to forecast now. 


Advocates Advertising Reserve 


Cc. L. Rumriit, 
CuHartes L. Rumritt & Co., INc., 
Rocuester, N. Y.: Our industrial 
clients are planning to spend as much 
or more than they did in 1938, except 
for one client whose field is engaged in 
a price war. In addition to the in- 
creases which altogether average about 
ten per cent over 1938, there seems 


PRESIDENT, 


to be a general feeling that they will 
spend more the last half of 1939 if the 
first half justifies it. It is significant 
that in practically every case adver- 
tising budgets were considered at an 
earlier date than usual and definitely 
settled without the lagging which oc- 
curred a year ago. 

I do not anticipate any marked 
change in copy, illustration or general 
format, except that there is a greater 
tendency toward “brass tack selling 
arguments.” There is a very consid- 
erable amount of catalog work being 
done because a year ago most of the 
companies decided to make their pres- 
ent catalogs last as long as possible. 
Most of the companies, however, con- 
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their 


tinued development 
during the recession and are bringing 
out new and improved models. 


programs 


It is my personal belief that one of 
the biggest problems confronting in- 
dustrial marketing today, is to prepare 
for the next easing off in volume and 
to meet it with an adequate advertis- 
ing appropriation. In case after case, 
our clients are cashing in on orders 
originated through advertising during 
dull months. It was proved over and 
over again that during periods of poor 
business, people continued to think 
about improvements, alterations and 
expansion. They did not place the or- 
ders as promptly as they ordinarily 
might, but they laid plans that are 
resulting in business today. The man- 
ufacturer who is able to meet a de- 
pression with 
creased advertising expenditures has the 
battle half won. It takes a high order 
of business foresight and plenty of 


undiminished or in- 


courage, but how it pays dividends! 


Emphasis on Selling Tools 


JEROME B. Gray, JEROME B. Gray 
& Co., PHILADELPHIA: Appropriations 
for 1939 are about the same as they 
were for 1938, although the general 
sentiment is very much better. If 
business becomes compatible with sen- 
timent, we look for voluntary in- 
creases in budgets during the year. 

We anticipate no marked changes 
in the physical aspects of industrial 
advertising, although the trend in ad- 
vertising as a whole seems to be to- 
wards brutality and ugliness. 

Emphasis is still being placed upon 
“selling tools” for salesmen. These 
will be essential under any circum- 
stances, but it is our opinion that their 
value can be enhanced by a consistent 
program of advertising behind them. 


Public Relations Needed 


Witt1aM B. REMINGTON, 
DENT, WILLIAM B. REMINGTON, INc., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: The outlook for 
industrial marketing in 1939 appears 
particularly bright. Our clients expect 
a good year. Virtually all are stepping 
up appropriations with increases rang- 
ing from ten to fifty per cent. Of 
course, copy will change, and, I hope, 
improve. The wealth of factual data 
on markets, buying motives, industrial 
policies, etc., continues to make more 
effective copy possible and also wiser 
choice of media. 

My personal opinion is that codper- 
ation and individual activity in selling 
sound capitalistic economics to busi- 


PRESI- 


ness men, workmen, and the general 
public is today’s greatest industrial 
marketing problem. When “industry” 
is nothing more or less than all the 
people providing themselves with the 
necessities of life and perhaps a few 
luxuries, I deplore the tendency to 
speak or write of “industry” as a thing 
apart. The people are industry, and 
industry is the people at work, making 
and exchanging the product of their 
labor. 


Specific Copy Required Now 
James T. AUBREY, PRESIDENT, AU- 
Moore, & Wattace, INc., 
Cuicaco: Industrial advertising has 
again weathered a very strenuous pe- 
riod and given a good account of 


BREY, 


itself. 

Although we look for no general 
increases in all expenditures in indus- 
trial and business paper advertising for 
1939, we have already had some defi- 
nite indications of increased activity. 
Except in certain fields, industrial ad- 
vertising has reached a high degree of 
stability through deep-rooted plan- 
ning. 

Certainly we have seen the end of 
generalized copy used for blanketing 
many types of industries. We find 
each industrial market responsive to 
advertising based on an 
knowledge of the individual problem 


intimate 


involved. 

Shaping industrial advertising to fit 
the prospect and coérdinating it with 
sales work will mark one of the major 
trends of the next few years. 


Market Analysis Is Needed 


Oscar S. TYSON, PRESIDENT, O. S. 
Tyson AND Company, INc., NEw 
York: Generalization regarding im- 
proved marketing opportunities is an 
insecure base for the activities to be 
pursued this year. Not all divisions 
of industry show encouraging oppor- 
tunities. It must be the job of every- 
one concerned to pick a landing place 
before planning to leap. Of prime im- 
portance is a study of what part of 
a given product’s markets is likely to 
reward advertising, sales promotion 
and selling efforts. Several of our 
clients have profitably eased their ef- 
forts on some of their products for 
which market or price situations were 
unfavorable, and intensified their ac- 
tivities on behalf of other products 
for which better opportunities could 
be seen. Specific and accurate mar- 
ket knowledge must underlie 1939 
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At the Power Show 





Charles C. Chamberlain, advertising 
manager, and Alfred J. Yardley, sales 
director, Jenkins Bros., New York, 
check the position of their spread in 
the Power Show Number of "Power" 





A publisher discusses problems with 
one of the exhibitors: F. P. Keeney, 
president, Keeney Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, left, and William L. 
Parcell, general sales manager, The 


Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, O. 


J 





C. A. Henline, advertising manager, 
Boston Gear Works, Inc., center, ex- 
changes a few greetings with two 
McGraw-Hill men, George Pomeroy, 
from the Boston office, and F. H. 
Johnson, vice-president, New York 


(John Ora Photos) 
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campaigns if they are to be successful. 

Copy should reflect familiarity with 
markets by aiming accurately at se- 
lected types of persons in chosen 
fields. Such intensified market study 
in some instances will reveal relatively 
small groups of concerns or individ- 
uals that can be cultivated actively 
and efficiently by direct mail. 

Under present conditions, close co- 
ordination of selling and advertising 
efforts is more important than it is 
in a seller’s market. If a limited sales 
staff plans to devote its efforts to cer- 
tain classes of industries because these 
offer good sales prospects, and the 
size of the sales staff precludes calls 
everywhere on everybody, advertis- 
ing must similarly conform to the re- 
quirements in order to be of great- 
est value to the salesmen. 

At this writng it is still too early 
to analyze the general trend toward 
increased or decreased advertising ap- 
propriations among our clients because 
some of them have not yet formulated 
their plans. We expect a mark-time 
program on one account until the in- 
dustry’s price structure improves, one 
campaign suspended last spring will 
A new 
product for one of our clients will 
have strong advertising support. Sev- 
eral other accounts have earmarks of 
increased budgets, but are not yet 
settled. Others are still under con- 
sideration with no budget decisions 


now go forward actively. 


concluded. 

There has been continuing activity 
in the development of new products, 
new designs and finishes for older lines, 
and new containers for packaged mer- 
chandise among our clients, all tend- 
ing to stimulate sales. 

Advertising budgets are not likely 
to be handed out any too freely this 
year. They will have to be justified 
by facts and sound planning. That 
is one of the big jobs facing industrial 
advertising managers and agencies. 


Change in Business Cycle? 


A. H. FENSHOLT, PRESIDENT, THE 
FENSHOLT Co., Cuicaco: The general 
feeling among sales executives is that 
business cycles are probably being 
compressed into shorter spans between 
highs and lows. Therefore, the rate 
of sales increase during periods of ris- 
ing business activity and the rate of 
sales decrease during periods of de- 
clining activity will probably be more 
rapid in the future. 

The causes of these accelerated 
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This striking page featuring four items 
of Blaw-Knox construction equip- 
ment was made up of quarter pages 


movements lie deep in the whirlpool 
of national and international forces. 
Therefore, they cannot be easily iden- 
tified. The trend, however, is being 
watched closely and sales promotion 
activities adjusted to market possibili- 
ties. 

For the next year, programs are be- 
ing planned on a definite annual basis, 
as usual, but details are not shaped up 
far in advance. Hence, faster opera- 
tion is being demanded in all branches 
of sales promotion. 

Since most advertising appropria- 
tions are generally based on a percent- 
age of net sales, and since business 
volume gives promise of some stability 
for the next two quarters, advertising 
budgets for the first half of 1939 are 
inclined to be higher than for the 
same period in 1938. For the last two 
quarters of 1939 budgets are not too 
definitely committed. 


Business Cycles May Change 
Advertising Technique 


J. T. CHIrRuRG, PRESIDENT, JAMES 
THomMas CHIRURG Co., Boston: To 
our agency’s way of thinking, one of 
the biggest problems confronting in- 
dustrial marketing today is the ques- 
tion as to whether business cycles are 
going to be of several years’ duration 
or only a short period of time. 

Many people seem to think that the 
business cycle is going to be shortened, 
resulting in sharper peaks and sharper 
recessions, necessitating the change of 
marketing and merchandising plans to 
an increased intensity. This will un- 


questionably affect the copy, illustra- 
tion, and general format of industrial 
advertising. It is my belief that in- 
dustrial advertising will have to be- 
come more direct and harder hitting in 
its appeal. 

I also believe that there will be more 
use for evaluation methods by the in- 
dustrial agencies and a greater study 
of merchandising plans to tie in the 
advertising as part of a complete sales 
program. 


Fairs Will Help Business 

Rocer L. WENSLEY, PRESIDENT, 
G. M. Basrorp Company, NEw 
York: We look forward to a good 
year in 1939. Recovery from the re- 
cession, which has been under way for 
several months, will make real strides 
during 1939. The two World Fairs 
which are to be in 1939, the one in 
New York and the other in San 
Francisco, will have a tremendously 
vitalizing effect on business. The most 
conservative estimates indicate that 
hundreds of millions of dollars will be 
spent by the public in attending these 
fairs. This money will be spent mostly 
in consumer outlets, but it will speed- 
ily find its way back into industrial 
enterprises. Just as the World’s Fair 
in Chicago played a big part in pulling 
us out of the first depression, I am 
sure that two fairs in 1939 will play 
a similar part in getting us out of the 


recession. 
Coordinate Marketing 
James R. WHITE, PRESIDENT, 


RICKARD AND Company, INc., NEw 
York: There is a very definite ten- 
dency toward increased advertising 
schedules for 1939 and this is due 
principally to the greater feeling of se- 
curity as to the future of business 
and on account of the introduction of 
a number of new products, which 
during the past year have been in the 
the course of development. Our cli- 
ents are looking optimistically to the 
future and are backing up this opti- 
mism with substantial advertising 
programs. 

In 1939, industrial advertising will 
have to fight hard for business. This 
advertising must be synchronized with 
a well defined sales policy and each 
printed advertisement must of itself 
“sell” goods. Advertisements must 
give “reasons why” and show benefits 
to the user to be derived from the 
product advertised. 

As to the greatest problem con- 
fronting industrial marketing today, 
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I am inclined to think that “efh- 
ciency” ranks first. Labor costs have 
mounted, taxes have gone up—every- 
thing has increased in cost—with the 
consequence that management is 
forced to operate at utmost efficiency 
all along the line, in order to make 
a profit. Therefore, management has 
put the magnifying glass on industrial 
marketing. Today, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of management to 
check into marketing procedure from 
all angles—and this includes advertis- 
ing—in an effort to step up efficiency 
and reduce costs and increase profits 
wherever possible. 

A solution of the problem is coér- 
dinated marketing. This means great- 
er latitude for the sales minded and 
advertising minded executives and less 
interference from what we might 
term “production minded” executives. 
The brain power and experience of 
men who know markets and the needs 
of customers are being utilized; men 
who are competent to use a scientific 
approach to the solution of marketing 
problems. 


More Use of Color 


G. T. Metcatr, Georce T. MeET- 
CALF ADVERTISING, PROVIDENCE: To 
date the prospects for 1939 look con- 
siderably better than 1938. Several 
of my clients have increased their ap- 
propriations. Furthermore one and 
possibly two will run four - color 
process advertisements. Another client 
who has been inactive this year is plan- 
ning to resume very soon. 

Practically all of my clients sell 
to the textile industry and the greatest 
problem that they face is that many 
of the mills do not make money even 
when they are busy. Consequently 
they are reluctant to spend money for 
new equipment and will even try to 
make supplies last when they should 
be replaced. In fact, many of the mills 
are not only reluctant to spend money, 
but in many cases they just haven’t 
got it. 

I am afraid that there is very little 
that the makers of supplies and equip- 
ment can do about the situation since 
the problem is one that the textile 
industry will have to solve for itself. 


Urges More Market Research 


GALEN SNOW, PRESIDENT, GALEN 
SNow, INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: Our 
industrial clients are optimistic. They 
are increasing their 1939 appropria- 
tions from twelve per cent to forty 


What Happens to Direct Mail? 


@ SIXTY-SEVEN and a half per cent 
of all mail directed to business execu- 
tives reach those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, according to the summary of 
a study on “What Happens to Di- 
rect Mail?” released last month after 
two years’ work by the Youngstown 
District Industrial Marketers. The 
percentage varies, however, according 
to the size of the company as rated 
by the number of employes, ranging 
from 87.2 per cent in companies hav- 
ing up to fifty employes, to 12.9 per 
cent for those with 10,000 or more 
employes. 

The survey was made by the 
Youngstown chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association to 
develop information which might be 
useful in the building of mailing lists 
and in planning direct mail material. 
The investigation covered sixteen 
points on methods of handling, dis- 
tribution, and disposition of mail in 
the offices of buyers of industrial 
products, and of the reactions of buy- 
ing influences within these organiza- 
tions to direct mail promotional effort. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 520 
companies, ranging from manufactur- 
ers of capital equipment to producers 
of raw materials and service organiza- 
tions. The 277 questionnaires re- 
turned have been grouped according 
to ten industrial classifications, and 
the answers to each of the sixteen 
questions are given separately for each 
industrial classification and _ collec- 
tively for the group. They are also 
broken down according to nine size 
classifications based on number of em- 
ployes, the first being up to forty-nine 
employes and the last 10,000 or more. 

With respect to the question, “Does 
all mail addressed to executives of 
your company reach them?” the col- 


lective answer was “Yes” in 67.5 per 
cent of the cases and ““No” in 32.5 per 
cent. In the specific category of com- 
panies having from 1,000 to 3,000 
employes, the answer was “Yes” 56.8 
per cent, ““No” 43.2 per cent. How- 
ever, for the industrial classification, 
“Manufacturers of Containers or 
Packaging Materials,” the answer was 
“Yes” 83.3 per cent, “No” 16.7 per 
cent. 

To the important question, “Do 
executives and department heads save 
direct mail advertising for reasons per- 
taining to their business?” it is inter- 
esting to note that the total tabulation 
showed that engineering department 
heads answered 100 per cent “Yes.” 
Next, in order of those who save di- 
rect mail advertising, were the heads 
of purchasing departments, 92.0 per 
cent answered “Yes”; 8.0 per cent 
“No.” Under sales department execu- 
tives, 84.4 per cent save direct mail, 
while 15.6 per cent do not. From 
production departments, 83.8 per cent 
reported “‘Yes”; 16.2 per cent “No.” 
Answers from general department 
heads showed 80.0 per cent who an- 
swered “‘Yes” and 20.0 per cent “No.” 
The lowest percentage of affirmative 
answers was from the executive de- 
partments, 71.4 per cent save their 
direct mail advertising, as compared 
to 28.0 per cent who do not. 

The survey also gives the tabula- 
tion on such pertinent questions as 
how direct mail is handled in the of- 
fices of manufacturers receiving it— 
who opens it—does all mail addressed 
to companies reach them—does the 
fact that it is obviously advertising 
matter have any influence, etc. 

Copies of the twenty-four page re- 
port may be purchased by non-mem- 
bers from the N.I.A.A. at $1.00 each. 





per cent. A somewhat larger propor- 
tion of the total appropriations will 
be expended in publication advertis- 
ing than in 1938. As we see it, this 
does not represent a change in trend, 
only a return to the normal distribu- 
tion of the advertisng budget. For 
when budgets are down as in 1938, 
a larger proportion almost invariably 
goes into catalog and direct mail 
work. 

We think 1939 will see a continua- 
tion of the trend toward specific copy 
in strictly industrial publications. 
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The attention value of contrast will 
doubtless continue to influence the 
smarter advertisers, and indeed this 
applies to the general format or lay- 
out of the entire advertisement. In 
general, though, we expect to see more 
interesting action photographs than in 
any past year. 

Without much question the great- 
est problem confronting the industrial 
advertiser today is the need for more 
knowledge of markets. A recent sur- 
vey of industrial advertising budgets 
released by the N.I.A.A. showed a fig- 
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ure of 0.1 per cent devoted to market 
research—a figure so small as to be 
absolutely ridiculous. 

The obvious, and in fact, the only 
solution to the problem is planned 
market research on a continuing ba- 
sis. Whether it is done within the 
organization or with the aid of out- 
side sources, is immaterial. But to be 
effective, it must be handled by a 
personnel trained in what experience 
has shown to be practical methods. 
Also, management must become con- 
vinced of its importance, so that find- 
ings may receive adequate attention 


and lead to action. 


Top Executives Need Selling 


R. E. Lovekin, PRESIDENT, R. E. 
LOVEKIN CORPORATION, PHILADEL- 
PHA: All indications point to an in- 
crease in industrial advertising bud- 
gets for 1939. There still is a big 
job to be done in selling top executives 
on the value and importance of adver- 
tising, the need in consistency in same 
and the necessity for real market 


work . 


Field Knowledge Is Important 


SpeNceR W. Curtiss, SPENCER W. 
Curtiss, INc., INDIANAPOLIS: During 
1938, we proved that even in sub- 
normal conditions, a consistent sales 
record could be maintained. All of 
our clients in 1938 equalled their 1937 
record or went ahead of it to a new 
high. They look to 1939 with con- 
siderable optimism. Advertising budg- 
ets have been increased in nearly every 
case, and in some cases, very substan- 
tially. 

Campaigns for 1939 are planned to 
give a well rounded effort. Particular 
attention is being given to distribu- 
to put 
complete information in their hands 

to give them a picture of the 


tors and their salesmen 


company’s activities to win their 
intelligent codéperation. 

We believe that successful industrial 
campaigns during 1939 will have to be 
based on a more accurate knowledge 
of the field to which they are directed. 
The advertiser who is successful will 
be less blatant about the age and an- 
tiquity of his company, the perfection 
with which he manufactures a prod- 
uct and will devote more space to tell- 
ing what the product will do in the 
hands of a prospective buyer—what it 
has done in actual operation. 

We believe there will be fewer re- 


touched photographs used and more 
candid shots of products in use 
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more “down-to-earth” operating facts 
in the copy. With a revival in busi- 
ness, there will be less time among all 
classes of men in which to get their 
attention. There will be more com- 
petition from every distracting ele- 
ment. 
And this brings up something else 
We have been going through a 
period of national, criticism; it has 
extended to everything we do. It 
creeps into our own advertising fra- 
ternity papers until it absorbs sixty 
per cent and seventy-five per cent of 
the articles which are written. Never 
before in our history have we needed 
leaders in thought 
“showers of 


leaders 
leaders in action 
examples” men who can demon- 
strate their knowledge by examples 

men who can teach others how 
to put a “wallop” in copy with words 
of one syllable. 

We have demonstrated that the 
most successful advertising is written 
in the field—that unless you can get 
a clear picture of your client’s product 
working in the hands of the ultimate 
user, you can never create any enthusi- 
asm in a prospective buyer towards the 
product which you are advertising. 


Budgets Should Be Flexible 


H. A. SCRIBNER, PRESIDENT, Rus- 
seELL T. Gray, INc., Cuicaco: So far 
we have been successful in the closing 
of future schedules. We have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in finding a very 
optimistic viewpoint, and consequently 
our own optimism is more than bub- 
bling over.. Of all the schedules that 
we have renewed, not a single one has 
been cut, and in most cases they have 
been increased, and in one or two 
cases, increased rather sizeably. 

We do not anticipate any marked 
change in copy appeal, illustrations or 
general format. We have proved over 
a period of years that certain types 
of advertising do a good job, and we 
and our clients rather hesitate to get 
too far away from these tried and 
proven methods. 


Foresees Greater Use of Color 


T. T. McCarty, PRESIDENT THE 
McCarty Co., Los ANGELEs: In 
looking forward to 1939, we do so 
with a definitely better outlook than 
this time last year. With the enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman law, 
one of the strongest sales leverages is 
advertising. We have noted among 
numerous of our clients a tendency 
and willingness to recognize advertis- 


ing as the instrument to increase sales, 
whereas heretofore price scalping or 
at least modified price cutting was the 
method of procuring sales. 

We predict the use of more color in 
industrial advertising, and this will not 
be limited to the stereotyped red 
offered by business papers at a “cost 
of only $30.00 extra,” but will in- 
volve special colors and quadri-color 
printing. 

One of our clients operates on a 
schedule of quadri-color inserts and 
the results have been so outstanding as 
to leave no hesitation in the client’s 
mind as to the merit of this type of 
advertising in business papers. 

We predict the use of more photo- 
graphs, taking key from Life maga- 
zine. There is a tendency among 
manufacturers to streamline their 
products, even to the most prosaic 
looking machines, and this gives the 
advertising client more consciousness 
of high class literature to illustrate 
properly the results of his designing. 

We believe there will be more 
thought given to the use of sound film, 
particularly so because sixteen-milli- 
meter film on sound can be produced 
at a reasonable cost. Kodachrome 
available in color prints also makes 
this aspect of advertising more inter- 
esting. 

More attention is going to be given 
to the use of plastics in the field for 
use in demonstration models and for 
fitments to be used on machines. 

We will find more advertising by 
industrial concerns in the horizontal 
magazines that have a particular lean- 
ing toward industry. 

We have but to compare some of 
the leading business papers of today 
with their issues of ten years ago to see 
a remarkable advance in_ industrial 
advertising. Instead of using the 
pages of publications under protest 
with “business card” copy, these pa- 
pers are being given more considera- 
tion by the sales forces. 


Barrett-Cravens to 
Advertising Producers 


The Barrett-Cravens Companv, Chicago, 
maker of materials handling equipment, 
has appointed Advertising Producers- 
Associated, Inc., Chicago, to conduct its 
advertising for 1939. Business publica- 
tions, direct mail and an intensive catalog 
campaign will be used. 


Jenkins Resigns Account 


William Jenkins Advertising, Philadel- 
phia, has resigned the account of National 
Vulcanized Fibre Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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Front and back covers and several spreads of pages from the new nails catalog of Republic Steel Corporation which 







sets a new high standard of excellence for catalogs which must present prosaic industrial products in an interesting manner 


Dignifying 2 Common Product 


How Republic Steel made a catalog on nails lift the 


product up from the common herd and reflect quality 


@ IS a nail a nail—something to be 
driven into wood with a hammer; 
something to be used by juvenile fish- 
ermen as a weight on a throw line; 
something to link a ragamuffin’s 
trousers to his suspenders? As far as 
ordinary thought goes, that perhaps 
about summarizes the average appre- 
ciation of nails. But Republic Steel 
Corporation has found more romance 
in nails, and Republic’s new, hand- 
some catalog on “nails and other wire 
products” presents these prosaic sub- 
jects in a most dramatic and interest- 
ing manner, that will even make the 
buyer of nails think twice before mak- 
ing a purchase. 

The cover of the new book is im- 
mediately arresting—wire and a nail 
fashioned to spell out the title, over 
which is the single word “Republic” 
printed in a second color, blue, in 
Stencil type. The first twenty-one 
pages of the catalog are devoted to a 


history of nails, illustrated in inter- 


esting two-color line drawings; a 
story of how Republic nails are made; 
a vigorous comparison of Republic 
nails with the ordinary product; large 
blow-ups of six different nail points 
and an explanation of their uses; nail 
sizes shown in life-size illustrations. 
The first twenty-one pages in the 
catalog are used to give the reader 
a better appreciation of the impor- 
tance of nails by reviewing their his- 
tory and development, then the care 
with which Republic nails are made 
and a vigorous comparison of their 
features with ordinary nails. Large 
blow-ups feature six different types 
of nail points and explain their spe- 
The “penny” sys- 
tem of designating nail sizes is ex- 
plained and all sizes are shown in life- 


cial applications. 


size illustrations. 

The pictures are particularly graph- 
ic. One bleed halftone shows a jun- 
gle of nails, and other views show 
factories, warehouses, mills, ingots, 
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and processes. Color is intelligently 
employed throughout the book. The 
colored hoops which identify the kind 
of nails in a keg are shown on the 
packages in reality—yellow, red, sil- 
ver and blue. 

The detailed catalog of nails in all 
sizes, weights, and styles, as well as 
staples, nuts, rivets, bolts, and wire 
products occupies the remaining thir- 
ty-one pages of the book. Listings 
are made extremely readable by good 
use of space, colored index figures 
which tie-up with the “extra” list, 
sub-heads and small diagrams. 

The catalog not only is a departure 
from the mine run of nail catalogs in 
design and technique but in size as 
well—being 8'2x11 inches rather 
than the customary 4x6!/2-inch size. 
The paper stock is eighty-pound Ox- 
ford Mainefold; the cover is Super- 
tough Coated varnished to give a 
sheen and finish as smooth as patent 

[Continued on page 70] 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Selling Through Distributors 

We now have our line of tools in 
the hands of a large industrial distrib- 
utor house, which travels a number 
of men over a wide area and our com- 
pany has enjoyed a fair amount of 
business from this connection. How- 
ever, because of the broad line the 
salesmen have to sell, we are wonder- 
ing if it would not be better for us 
to switch to the specialty type of 
representative with but a few lines 
who could do more of a concentrated 
selling job on our lines. Could you 
offer us any suggestions based on ex- 
perience? 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 

You present a difficult problem be- 
cause one would have to know a great 
deal about your business before they 
could give you an accurate answer. 
If your line is being carried by large 
industrial distributors, we would urge 
you to codperate with them, by pro- 
viding sales promotion and advertising 
assistance that will tend to attract 
the men’s attention toward your line. 

The men traveling for your dis- 
tributor are familiar with your line 
and have built up some good will for 
it. If you change, all of your work 
will have to be done over again. With- 
out changing your complete policy, 
perhaps it would be possible to try 
one or two of the small, specially 
typed representatives and in this way 
get a fair comparison without get- 
ting off home plate. 


Split Sales Credits 

What is the general practice in the 
industrial marketing field with refer- 
ence to splitting commissions among 
salesmen on business which is ordered 
from a central purchasing office but 
shipped into territories of various sales- 
men who call on plant men who do 
not issue purchase orders for material 
they use? 

SALES MANAGER. 

When material is ordered from a 
central purchasing office but shipped 
into the territory of a certain sales- 


man, it is Common practice to give 
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that man a fraction credit, such as 
twenty-five per cent or sometimes as 
high as fifty per cent, if it is impor- 
tant that the local salesman contact 
the local plant or job. 

We believe it is very good practice 
to give credit to the local salesman 
because, generally speaking, sales op- 
portunities are neglected by the local 
man when he gets no credit. In fact, 
even with fifty per cent credit, it is 
necessary for sales management to 
see to it that the salesman actively 
covers his split credit accounts. 

In some cases where orders fre- 
quently come directly from the local 
plant and some from the central pur- 
chasing office, the local man is given 
full credit for orders developing local- 
ly, with fractional credit for orders 
developing through the central office 
outside his territory. 


Mailing List Classification? 

We have a very large mailing list 
running over $0,000 names. It is 
broken down into twenty-four clas- 
sifications, such as line of business, 
products uséd, special lists to which 
information is sent periodically, etc. 

We originally thought that the 
automatic selection was a good idea 
but find that when we have to go 
through the whole list of 50,000 names 
for 1,000 or so, there really is too 
much work involved. Do you know 
how others handle this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It is a common problem that con- 
fronts practically every company with 
a list of any size. It may be solved 
in several ways. Break up your mail- 
ing list into several major groups— 
either by allied lines of business, prod- 

Separate customers 
In this way it will 


ucts used, etc. 
and prospects. 
only be necessary on special occasions 
to go through the whole list to get 
what you want. 

Sometimes when a very small group 
of names is being selected, it is bet- 
ter to have them tabbed or marked 
on your mailing list cards or picked by 
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hand from the addressing plates, 
rather than to try automatic selec- 
tion. 

If you will get in touch with your 
addressing equipment source, they will 
no doubt study your problem and 
give you several rules to follow, 
showing from a time standpoint when 
it will pay and when it will not pay 
to go through the whole list. Keep 
in mind, however, that you must 
judge this question entirely on the 
basis of the time taken to select. 

You should take into consideration 
the time saved and other advantages 
of having the list kept by state, town 
and name, rather than by product, 
industry or some other way that 
might be confusing and require extra 
time for other variations. 


Advertising on Calendars? 

Sales management has been after us 
continually to eliminate obvious ad- 
vertising from our yearly calendars 
which we send out to our customers. 
We have finally come to the point 
where our 1939 calendar, copy en- 
closed, only indicates our company 
name and location. 

It seems to me that we are going 
unreasonably far in trying to remove 
advertising from our calendar. Our 
calendars seem to be well received 
but I sometimes wonder if they would 
not do a better job for us if we were 
a bit more selfish about it and in- 
cluded some direct advertising. 

Would you please let me have your 
Opinion in the matter? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are inclined to agree with you 
that after all, in presenting a cus- 
tomer with a calendar, you are not 
entirely altruistic but are trying to 
gain some company advantage. The 
question of course is how best to ac- 
complish your purpose. If there is too 
much advertising, -a good percentage 
of the calendars will not be used. Our 
opinion as to the best calendar is one 
that blends the company name and 
perhaps principal product in with the 
illustration in such a way as not to 
make it displeasing. 

The same principle of course is 
used in radio broadcasting—long com- 
mercials are not desirable, but smart 
advertisers blend their commercials 
into the entertainment and get them 
across with a sugar coating. 





Editor Enters Matrimony 
Russell B. Kern, editor, “Link-Belt 


News,” was married at the St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, Dec. 2. The 
couple are honeymooning in Bermuda. 
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of advertising every year. and it's a 
fair assumption I've learned my trade. 
Bur I admit I'm stumped. 

Maybe iis vccause pou sit in they — 
president's office, and I'm stymied by 





he thought that I ought to treat you ‘to 3600°. The leading airplane 
give you the facts, can YOU tam manifolds, Its high strength 


is 
them into an advertisement that would able, too: 86,900- 130,000 Ths. per 
stir up sour imagination and rouse the square inch. Inconel is also used for 


vision of other men of your type? 
The Facts: Daring the last six 


Still another is “S” Monel, a find 
for manufacturers whe want corrosion 
resistant castings that, at clevated tem- 


This fascinating piece of copy for International Nickel Company resulted when 
the agency copywriter gave up trying to please six department executives 


Cony Writing Under Difficulties 


@ THAT a harrassed copywriter can 
meet an emergency and turn a last- 
minute dilemma into a stopper was il- 
lustrated last month by a full-page 
insertion in Time by International 
Nickel Company. The caption was 
the frank statement, “All Right, Mr. 
President, you write this ad!” over 
an illustration of a wastebasket filled 
with rejected copy and layouts. 

Bill Freeman, who has been writ- 
ing copy for the International Nickel 
series appearing in Time, had complet- 
ed all plans and copy for the Dec. 26 
insertion, and his agency, Marshalk 
& Pratt, had been given an OK on the 
copy and had set up and plated the 
ad. The ad dealt with a Monel in- 


stallation in an army hospital. It 
was close to deadline for the issue 
when army officials refused to release 
the story of the installation for pub- 
lication. Then followed some fast 
thinking and planning on the part of 
Mr. Freeman and the copy depart- 
ment of Marshalk & Pratt, with the 
result that a new theme was decided 
upon featuring recent developments 
of six different alloys. But it was nec- 
essary to obtain an OK from the 
manager of each of six different de- 
partments of the International Nickel 
company—all six had to agree on the 
copy before it could be used. 

Mr. Freeman, after drafting eight 
or ten advertisements which failed to 
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meet the unanimity of the six metal 
men, in desperation sketched in the 
bulging wastebasket and wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“I write over a million dollars’ 
worth of advertising copy every year, 
and it’s a fair assumption that I’ve 
learned my trade. But I admit I’m 
stumped. Maybe it’s because you sit 
in the president’s office and I’m 
stymied by the thought that I ought 
to treat you with extra special care. 
But if I just give you the facts, can 
you turn them into an advertisement 
that would stir up your imagination 
and rouse the vision of other men of 
your type?” 

From that he went into a simple 
non-technical outline of the facts 
about International Nickel products, 
using throughout the technique of 
simulating a conversation with the 
executive whom he addressed at the 
opening. Mr. Freeman ended up his 
text with a bid for inquiries, offering 
to those interested a booklet entitled 
“6 Minutes with 6 Metals,” which 
gives the whole story of the Interna- 
tional Nickel line. 

Mr. Freeman slapped on the appro- 
priate headline, added a subhead: “Can 
words like ‘startling,’ ‘outstanding,’ 
and ‘amazing’ make the following 
facts any more dramatic? You tell 
me!” and turned the copy and layout 
over to S. L. Meulendyke, account ex- 
ecutive, who promptly turned thumbs 
down on the whole thing. On fur- 
ther consideration, however, he shuf- 
fled it in with some other layouts and 
submitted them all, without comment, 
to the advertiser. Surprising as it 
may seem, the department heads were 
unanimous in their selection of the 
copywriter’s tale of woe—and that’s 
how it found its way into print. 


"National Underwriter" 
Publisher Dies 


Edward J. Wohlegemuth, president, 
National Underwriter, Chicago, died at 
Ponte Vedra, Fla., Dec. 29. Mr. Wohle- 
gemuth was 63 years old. In 1897 he 
founded the Ohio Underwriter which was 
later changed to the Western Underwriter 
and finally in 1922 to National Under- 


writer. 


Two Appoint Donnelley 


The Lee Donnelley Company, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed to handle adver- 
tising and sales promotion of J. A. Zurn 
Manufacturing Company's line of building 
drainage products. Business publications, 
direct mail and special promotion will be 
used. The agency has also been appointed 
to handle the account of The Steel Im- 
provement & Forge Company, Cleveland. 
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Many Business Papers Issue 


N.1.A. A. Publishers’ Statement Forms 


@ ONE of the outstanding achieve 
ments of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association during 1938 was 
the release of the N.I.A.A. Publishers’ 
Statement Forms, following a number 
of years of preliminary work and con- 
ferences between committees of the 
association, business paper publishers 
and agency executives. The forms are 
designed to provide industrial adver- 
tisers with comparable information 
about business papers for the purpose 
of evaluating and comparing them on 
a more equal basis than heretofore. 


The activity was originally spon- 
sored by the Industrial Marketing 
Council, St. Louis chapter of the N.I. 
A.A., under the chairmanship of H. 
P. von Thomas, Bussmann Mfg. Com- 
pany. Promotion of the use of the 
forms is now in hands of a commit- 
tee headed by Louis J. Ott, Ohio 
Brass Company, Mansfield, O. The 
forms have been adopted by a large 
number of the publications in the 
business field and provide considerable 
background material regarding them, 
thus affording the advertiser an op- 
portunity to weigh the value of publi- 
cations as advertising media on other 
than mere circulation data. The forms 
do not supplant the ABC or CCA re- 
ports. Space buyers in agencies espe- 
cially have endorsed the N.I.A.A. 
forms as a sensible approach to elimi- 
nating guess work from selecting pub- 
lications best suited to the adver- 
tiser’s requirements. Much of the in- 
formation called for on the forms is 
essentially the same as has been re- 
quired for many years by a number 
of large industrial advertisers on 
forms of their own. Therefore, adop- 
tion of the N.I.A.A. publishers’ state- 
ment forms by the industrial adver- 
tising field in general has been wel- 
comed by publishers and during the 
past year several hundreds of them 
have made them available. 


The forms are distributed by the 
publishers to advertisers and prospec- 
tive advertisers and-also are placed on 
file at headquarters office of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation. Forms on file there at the close 


of 1938 were as follows: 
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Air Conditioning & Oil Heat 
American Artisan 

American City 

American Builder © Bldg. Age 
American Ink Maker 

American Machinist 

American Metal Market 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint & Oil Dealer 
American Painter & Decorator 
American Shade & Awning News 
American Wool © Cotton Reporter 
Architect © Engineer 
Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

American Restaurant Magazine 
Autobody Trimmer and Painter 
Automobile Digest 

Automobile Trade Journal 
Automatic Heat & Air Conditioning 
Automotive Industries 

Aviation 


Bakers’ Helper 

Better Enameling 

Blast Furnace ©& Steel Plant 
Brewers Digest 

Brick ©& Clay Record 
Building Products 

Building Supply News 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


California Oil World & Petroleum 
Industry 

Canning Age 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 

Chevrolet Dealers News 

Chicago Electrical News 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal Mining 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 

Construction 

Construction Digest 

Construction Methods & Equipment 

Constructor 

Contractors ©& Engineers Monthly 

Cotton 


Daily Metal Trade 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation 
Domestic Engineering 


Driller 


Electric Journal 

Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 
Electronics 

Embalmers Monthly 
Enamelist 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 
Excavating Engineer 
Explosives Engineer 


F’actory Management and Maintenance 


Farm Implement News 
Fleet Owner 

Food Industries 
Farm-Town Hardware 


Forbes Magazine 
Furniture Age 
Foundry 


Gas 


Glass Industry 


Hardware Age 

Hardware World 

Heat Treating © Forging 

Heating © Ventilating 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Hide © Leather 

Hitchcock's Machine Tool Blue Book 
Hotel Management 

House Furnishing Review 


Implement Record 
Importers Guide 
Improvement Bulletin 
India Rubber World 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Power 
Industry and Welding 
Inland Printer 
Institutions 

Interior Decorator 
Iowa County Officer 
Iron Age 

Iron & Steel Engineer 


Journal of Bone & Joint Surgery 
Journal of Chemical Education 


Machine Design 

Machinery F 

Manual of Water Works Equipment & 
Materials 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering © Shipping Revieu 

Mass Transportation 

Meat 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Cleaning © Finishing 

Metal Industry 

Metal Progress 

Metal Working Press 

Metals and Alloys 

Mida’s Criterion 

Mid-West Contractor 

Mill Supplies 

Mining © Industrial News 

Mining Congress Journal 

Modern Brewer 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Monumental News 

Motor Age 

Motor Service Magazine 

Motor World Wholesale 

Municipal Sanitation 


National Cleaner & Dyer 
National Engineer 
National Painters Magazine 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner 
National Seedsman 
Nation's Agriculture 

New England Construction 
New Equipment Digest 


Oil © Gas Equipment Revieu 

Oil & Gas Journal ' 

Oilheating & Airconditioning-Fueloil 
Journal 


Oil Weekly, The 


Packaging Parade 

Paint, Oil & Chemical Revieu 

Paint & Varnish Production Manager 
Paper Industry & Paper World 

Paper Mill 

Paper Trade Journal 

Pencil Points 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Plumbing & Heating News 
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Merco Nordstrom's Four-Color Inserts 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers, operat- 
ing on limited budgets, look with 
envy upon the four-color process ad- 
vertising pages appearing in general 
publications. Although fully recog- 
nizing the benefits of color, they find 
it dificult to reconcile the additional 
cost of full-color reproductions with 
their use in a limited number of busi- 
ness papers. The use of red as an 
extra color in industrial publications 
does not have the desired effect since 
so many resort to “standard color” be- 
cause of the cost element. 


How may full color be used within 
the bounds of economy by the indus- 
trial advertiser? This very question 
confronted Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Company, which operates the world’s 
largest factory devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of lubricated plug 
valves. Its valve plant in Oakland, 
Cal., is one of the largest in the coun- 
try, and distributes valves to the gas, 
oil, refining and chemical industries. 
It also furnishes valves for special 
services in such industries as mining, 
textiles, dyeing and paper. To fur- 
ther complicate the situation, a dif- 


ferent story must be told regarding 
the application of the valves in each 
industry. This precludes the possi- 
bility of using uniform copy in each 
publication. 

Company officials long desired to 
embark upon a more ambitious ed- 
vertising project, using full-color in- 
serts. After much figuring it was 
found that by printing a‘series of in- 
serts in gang formation for all of the 
publications on the schedile, the cost 
of full-color inserts averaged only ap- 
proximately $75 per publication more 
than the cost of red and black ad- 
vertisements. Yet this increased cost 
is only a fraction of the real value 
obtained from the increased effective- 
ness of the inserts. 


Copy changes on the backs of each 
insert are made during the press run 
so that the copy is directed to each 
specific industry covered by the re- 
spective publications. 

The plan of utilizing inserts was 
inaugurated in 1936, and the results 
were so obvious that the same plan 
was extended each year since and in- 
cludes comprehensive market cover- 





Plumbing ©& Heating Journal 
Poultry Supply Dealer 
Power 

Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Builder 

Product Engineering 
Products Finishing 
Progressive Grocer 

Public Management 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Public Works 


Purchasing 


Radio Retailing 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Purchases ©& Stores 
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Railway Signaling 

Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manufacturer 
Restaurant Management 

Roads © Stieets 

Rock Products 


S.A. Journal 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Shoe Repair Service 

Signs of the Times 

Southern Hardware 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Spirits 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Power Journal 
Southwest Hardware & Implement Journal 
Starchroom Laundry Journal 
Steel 
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Economical production has enabled the Merco Nordstrom Valve Company to use these full-color inserts at a reasonable extra cost 


age with all of the inserts for 1939. 


In developing the art work for the 
fronts of the inserts, different types 
of art have been used, including 
opaque treatment, pastel, oil paintings 
and direct color photography. The 
use of color in an article as prosaic 
as a valve has been effectively accom- 


plished. 


Further use is made of the color 
plates in catalogs and sales bulletins 
issued by the company, which re- 
duces the pro rata cost of each insert. 


The inserts are printed on 100-lb. 
enameled stock. Because they are 
usually the only full-color advertise- 
ment in the publications, they are of 
outstanding attractiveness and have 
proved to be “stoppers.” 


These inserts are scheduled in such 
publications as: American Gas Jour- 
nal, Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Gas, Gas Age, Industrial & 
Engineering Chemistry, Oil @ Gas 
Journal, Oil Weekly, Petroleum Engi- 
neer, Petroleum World, and The Re- 
finer. 

The advertising of Merco Nord- 
strom Valve Company is handled by 
The McCarty Company, industrial ad- 
vertising counselors, Los Angeles. 





"Texas Contractor 

Textile Age 

Textile World 
Tool-Die-Machine Progress 
Tool Engineer 

Transit Journal 


Upholstering 


Water Works Engineering 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Welding Engineer, The 
Western City 

Western Construction News 
Western Mining News 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 

Wire & Wire Products 
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NOT TOWNSEND POINT 14 


To THE Eprror: In your Novem- 
ber issue, you published an article 
(O.K. As Inserted) in which it was 
said, “Perhaps this is because Point 
14 of the Townsend & Townsend 
Questionnaire asks ‘Does copy or il- 
lustration tell that the product in- 
creases sex appeal?’” We call your 
attention to an advertisement pub- 
lished by us in Advertising Age, June 
27, which contained the clean and 
correct statement that the Townsend 
twenty-seven elements have never 
been published. Nor have they. 

We are sure that a publication of 
your responsibility would not wish to 
promote the false impression that the 
points published by Space Time 
were actually the Townsend points. 

W. S. TowNsEND, 
President, Townsend & Townsend, 
Inc., New York. 


- SS 


MAKES PERSONAL ISSUE OF 
COPY CHASERS COMMENTS 


To tHE Eprror: I am attaching 
copy of a letter of Dec. 5, written to 
me by E. C. Roberts, our advertising 
manager, and I wish to assure you 
of my most hearty “Amen” to this 
entire letter. If I never see another 
copy of INpusTRIAL MARKETING, 
such an omission will not cause one 
second worry to me. 

W. H. WitiaMs, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
The Clark Controller Company, 
Cleveland. 


{Epiror’s Norte: Following are ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Robert's letter to Mr. 
Williams which are sufficient to register 
his protest to The Copy Chasers’ com- 
ments on the Louis Allis Company panels 
which won an award at the N.1.A.A. 
Cleveland Conference.} (See IM, p. 36, 
Nov., 38): 


Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: The November 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING contains an ar- 
ticle (attached hereto) commenting on the 
“Louis Allis Messenger.” This article, 
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and previous ones by the same authors, 
cause the following reactions: 

The vilest form of insidious poison is 
the anonymous letter or article, and its 
potency is magnified when published in 
an otherwise reputable magazine. When 
the hypotheses on which the article is 
written are based on pitiful ignorance of 
conditions, the septic effect assumes huge 
proportions. The Copy Chasers’ diatribe 
on the “Louis Allis Messenger’ reaches a 
new high in puerile asininity, even for the 
self - appointed omnipotent unknown 
“Copy Chasers,” and is as venomous as 
it is ludicrous. 

In all decency, their scribblings should 
be treated with the same contempt which 
accrues to anonymous attacks, but attempts 
to pillory respectable advertisers of whose 
problems The Copy Chasers are woefully 
uninformed, demand attention of right 
thinking advertising men. 

There is nothing easier than writing a 
scurrilous article based upon one’s own 
narrow opinions; it is increasingly difh- 
cult to inter these biased judgments, in- 
vestigate what the advertiser had in mind, 
and then write criticisms based upon those 
findings. It would be more difficult to 
set up certain basic standards, print them 
boldly at the head each month, and then 
judge the advertisements accordingly. It 
would increase the work tremendously to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff, and 
mention only the wheat, such mention to 
be construed as an accolade, and non- 
mention to mean opprobrium. But it 
probably is useless to suggest work to The 
Copy Chasers who quite evidently have 
taken “The Easiest Way,” prostituting 
their uncertain talents in such trivialities 
as “Boo-of-the-Month.” 

So much for generalities, which can 
specifically be applied to “The Messen- 


er. 

That “The Messenger” has been, is 
and will be a vital factor in the sales suc- 
cess of The Louis Allis Co. cannot be 
doubted by anyone who has seen copies 
go from one man to another in industrial 
plants, eventually finding a place in a 
prospective buyer's home, where his wife 
and children eagerly scan it. . . . yet “The 
Messenger™ does these things every month 
in hundreds of instances, while the name- 
less Copy Chasers raucously yell, “But it 
ain't advertising!” 

If industrial firms can produce written 
and pictorial matter in any medium that 
will do the job “The Messenger” does 
for Louis Allis Co., they'd be extremely 
wise to do so, regardless of the infantile 
guerrilla warfare waged against them by 
snipers who “dish it out,” but cravenly 
side step criticism of their own adver 
tising work by using the alias, Copy 
Chasers. Ernest C. ROBERTS, 

Advertising Manager. 


AGREES ON FUNCTION OF 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

To THE Eprror: Seldom does one 
read an editorial that goes straight 
to the core of a question as does yours 
in the November INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING on the subject of “Advertis- 
ing or Industrial Relations?” I agree 
heartily with every word of it, and in 
discussing it with other members of 
the Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Marketers, I find this agreement 
almost unanimous. 

So thanks for taking a good, sound, 
healthy swing at something that has 
apparently become a fetish for some 
industrial advertising men. 

James TATE, 
Advertising Manager, The Delta Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee. 


7, - 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 
IS A JOB IN ITSELF 

To tHe Epriror: In the (AP) 
when a bureau files a smashing good 
news story, other bureaus will occa- 
sionally message “congrats,” code 
word on the wires for “congratula- 
Regarding your editorial, 
Relations” 


tions.” 
“Advertising or Public 
(Nov.), I say “congrats.” 

Public relations, as someone shrewd- 
ly said, “is a way of life.” It is part 
and parcel of managemental policy. It 
is no hocus-pokus for pulling rabbits 
out of high hats. To my mind it is 
nothing more or less than the prac- 
tice of the old-fashioned Golden Rule 
in business relationship, the applica- 
tion of old time Christian principles. 
In that way it’s the responsibility of 
everyone from the board chairman 
down to the straw boss. It’s the old 
story of “actions speak louder than 
words.” 

The idea that the job can be tossed 
into the lap of one man or one de- 
partment is like appointing one man 
to be a saint for a whole group, while 
the others go on with the sinning. Of 
course the work must be headed up, 
but the idea that ‘ it logically 
follows that this activity in the aver- 
age company should come within the 
scope of the advertising department” 
is simply seeking the easy way out. 
As you clearly state in the editorial, 
advertising men will gladly do their 
part, but they have an all-important 
job in marketing industrial goods. In 
my humble opinion, if the advertis- 
ing man is worth his salt, he’s got 
to be an honest-to-God salesman of 
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products. Whereas, your public re- 
lations man, among other things, has 
got to interpret public opinion to the 
company and vice versa. Now that 
calls for two different types of think- 
ing—one from the inside out, so to 
speak, and the other from the out- 
side in. If we're going to ask one 
man to do both, his desk should be 
moved into a padded cell. All of 
which is just another way of saying 
what you state more lucidly in your 
editorial, with which I am in 100 
per cent agreement. 
JouHn F. McManon, 

Executive Assistant, Air Hygiene 

Foundation of America, Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7, ww 


BOWS OFF FRONT COVER 

To THE Eprror: As you may 
know, effective with the January is- 
sue, Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering has decided to recapture its 
front covers. It may interest you 
to see how we handle the final ad- 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINE = RIRG 





PFAUDLER 0. EQUIPMENT 





vertisement to appear on the cover of 
the December issue for our client, 
The Pfaudler Company. According- 
ly we are enclosing an engraver’s 
proof and I should be interested in 
having your reaction to this. 
C. L. RumriLi, 

Charles L. Rumrill & Company, Inc., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


|Epiror’s Note: The copy asks the 
reader to watch for the company’s adver- 
tisements’ which will appear on the back 
cover every other month.] 


' - 9 
GIVES VALUABLE INFORMATION 


To tHe Epitor: Although we 
have been in the advertising business 





for the last nine years, we have only 
received INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
the last six months. We now realize 
that we have missed a lot in not hav- 
ing subscribed to it long ago. We 
find it very helpful to our entire staff 
and we want to assure you that the 
1939 Market Data Book Number is 
proving to be a source of most val- 
uable information. 
CHARLES S. KANE, 
Charles §. Kane Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


. . 


NO NEWS—GOOD NEWS! 


To tHE Eprror: We have no 
news today! 

This should be hard to take for a 
News Bureau like ours, but this time 
we're glad of it because it gives us a 
chance to let you know how much we 
have appreciated working with you 
during the past year. 

It will give us a chance, too, to tell 
you that we hope you will have a 
Merry Christmas, and that 1939 will 
be happy and prosperous for you. 
Best wishes. . 

News Editor Burt Powe Lt, 

Jack How, News Bureau; 

RutH Smit, Stenographer. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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PRACTICAL PUBLICITY 


To THE Eprror: The question in 
the “Problems In Industrial Marketing 
Department” on page 42, December 
issue, by the advertising manager who 
is criticized for not getting enough 
publicity is, as you know, a common 
one. The answer is not possible, short 
of 2,500 words. I want to point out 
a few quick facts for his benefit and 
others in the same predicament. I 
speak as one with twenty odd years 
of advertising practice on both sides 
of the advertising manager’s desk, 
though nowadays I deal in trade and 
public relations, hence work with the 
editor rather than business office. 

The average industrial or manufac- 
turing management, sales department 
and advertising manager deals in 
straight, brief facts about its prod- 
uct. It is the job of the advertis- 
ing manager to condense those facts 
for readability, and because of space 
costs. He tells a straight-from-the- 
shoulder story, exactly the way he 
wants to tell it, within censorship of 
the advertising medium. 

Too often, in preparing material for 
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the editor, the advertising man can’t 
change his pace. What he submits 
is substantially an advertisement for 
his house or his product. Naturally, 
the editor resents being asked to run 
a story or squib which, from its na- 
ture, should be a paid advertisement. 

Editors want mews of interest to 
their chosen fields. I have yet to find 
the editor who isn’t interested in some- 
thing of news value to his circula- 
tion. Space limitations may kill the 
article. But, many times, I receive 
notes of thanks from editors explain- 
ing, even apologetically, why this or 
that had to be omitted. 

Too many advertising men think 
of a publication as something run by 
the business office entirely. Their at- 
titude is—our advertising space en- 
titles us to editorial support as well. 
Within reasonable limitations, some- 
times, depending much upon the type 
of publication, they may be right, per- 
haps, IF they have something more 
than a thinly disguised advertisement 
to offer. In general, advertising men 
are inclined to see publicity possibili- 
ties in matters which interest them 
and their executives most directly, 
rather than interesting the circulation 
of a magazine. 


This is not at all to their discredit. 
Few have had opportunity to work on 
the editorial side. If this “criticized” 
advertising man has material of inter- 
est to editors, he’ll have little difficulty 
in getting acceptance. In fact they’ll 
send a staff writer, if it’s interesting 
enough. 

Deac MartTIN, 
Unique Services, Cleveland. 


— - 


Allen Opens Office 


Walter A. Allen has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager, The William 
Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn., 
to open a sales promotion and advertising 
counsel office in that city for manufac- 
turers whose products are sold in the 
hardware and industrial fields. Among 
Mr. Allen's clients will-be the Schollhorn 
Company. 

Mr. Allen, who is an authority on 
manufacturers’ agents, was president of 
The Federated Sales Service, Inc. for four 
years, and is a member of The American 
Society of Marketing. 





Data on Lithographed 
Direct Mail Material 


The preliminary report of the Census 
of Manufactures, 1937, for the litho- 
graphing industry, released last month, 
carries a new sub-classification of prod- 
ucts, “Direct Mail,” giving the value of 
production of books and pamphlets for 
1937, as $2,601,149 and for letters, cir- 
culars, etc., as $3,770,037. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Advertising Plans 


bulletins after the first of the 
As you may know, our com- 


new 
year. 
pany is now offering, in addition to 
glass lined steel equipment, all types 
of alloy metal equipment for food and 
chemical processing. That program 
will necessitate quite a number of new 
bulletins. 

As to problems confronting indus- 
trial advertising, we think there are 
which relate to the apparent 
National Manufac- 
re-establish- 


many 
objective of the 
Association—the 


turers’ 
ment of consumer confidence in 
industry. A large number of these 


problems are political, some deal with 
prices. We have found that we must 
have more and more performance data 
to offset the only argument many 
competitors seem to have, and that is 
chiseling prices. 


Road Making Equipment, Tractors 


Howarp F. BARROWS, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, THE AUSTIN - WESTERN 
Roap Macuinery Co., Aurora, ILL.: 
We are being especially careful to 
“make haste slowly” in our advertis- 
ing plans for 1939, and while we shall 
be issuing new catalogs, producing 
motion pictures and slide films, and 
producing a lot of direct mail mate- 
rial, I can’t tell at this stage of the 
game whether we shall make greater 
use of some one particular item. 

We expect the road machinery busi- 
ness to be better in 1939 than it was 
in 1938, but can’t talk in terms of 
percentages, and because it is so next 
to impossible to look very far ahead 
these days, we probably will not step 
up our advertising appropriations un- 
til we are positive that the hoped-for 
increase in business will materialize. 

I am sending you a copy of our 
calendar for your calendar review. 
(See Calendar Review, pp. 23 and 24.) 

Jack How, News Bureau, Car- 
ERPILLAR TRaAcTOR Co., Peoria, ILL.: 
Our use of advertising media will be 
about the same as it was in 1938. 
Many new catalogs will be issued by 
our company during the coming year. 
We will produce an average number 
of motion pictures and educational 
slide films. We do not foresee any 
greater use of industrial shows, etc., 
although our regular schedules of 
“Diesel Shows” will be conducted. On 
the whole, our 1939 appropriation will 
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probably show a slight increase, in line 
with a hoped-for increase in business. 


Rubber Products 


D. C. WHITTINGHILL, MANAGER 
SALES RESEARCH, Hoop RvuBBER 
ComPaNny, INc., WATERTOWN, Mass.: 
We will make slightly more use of 
magazine space in 1939 and will issue 
new catalogs; our advertising appro- 
priation for 1939 will be approximate- 
ly eight per cent greater than what it 
was in 1938; and we anticipate a ten 
to fifteen per cent greater volume in 
1939. 

The greatest problem that 
fronts industrial advertising today we 
believe is that of making the consum- 
ing public buy merchandise which 
gives them a better dollar value. We 
are approaching it by featuring such 
merchandise in manufacturing, selling, 
advertising and displaying. 


con- 


Service Equipment 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, MAN- 
UFACTURER OF SERVICE EQUIPMENT: 
Regarding our 1939 advertising pro- 
gram, first of all we are going to use 
business papers on a very extensive 
scale. Our increase, however, will not 
come in business papers, but in cata- 
log and direct mail material. 

We cannot enlarge upon our par- 
ticipation in industrial shows because 
we have gone the very limit in that 
direction during the last three years; 
however, having felt that it pays, our 
program will go forward on identi- 
cally the same scale. 

With reference to the size of our 
1939 appropriation, we operate on a 
direct percentage basis to gross sales; 
consequently, if sales increase, we will 
naturally spend more money for ad- 
vertising, and if our sales decrease, we 
will correspondingly reduce our adver- 
tising expenditure. We start out 
each year with a safe minimum in 
contracting for publication space, and 
do the juggling either up or down in 
connection with direct mail, catalogs, 
etc. 

The greatest problem confronting 
the industrial advertiser is the pur- 
chaser’s unwillingness to take a chance 
and modernize his plant. Our attack 
will be directed through a “fact” 
channel, proving to the industrial 
buyer that he cannot afford to be 
without our equipment. 

We definitely look for an improve- 
ment in business and would estimate 





it conservatively as twenty-five per 
cent over and above 1938 sales. 


Welding Equipment 

E. L. MatuHy, FIRST VICE-PRESI- 
DENT, Victor EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
SAN Francisco: We shall continue to 
lay stress on the best possible types of 
sales literature and catalogs, because 
we thoroughly believe in presenting 
our products adequately and convinc- 
ingly. We are not particularly sold 
on the average industrial show but do 
make a few exceptions. 

Our 1939 advertising appropria- 
tion is not likely to be increased be- 
cause we believe in advertising partic- 
ularly aggressively when business con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory, as they were 
during 1938. In 1939 we shall prob- 
ably continue our schedules unaltered 
because we anticipate business im- 
provements. 

Industrial advertising, we believe, 
should be more humanized and should 
become more sales-minded. Advertis- 
ing agents ought to make a greater 
effort to know as much about indus- 
trial advertising as most of them know 
in regard to consumer advertising. 
Manufacturers should be shown more 
convincingly that their advertising 
appropriation, if properly employed, 
constitutes a splendid investment 
rather than an unfortunate expendi- 
ture. 

Advertising management should be 
of a caliber capable to assume leader- 
ship rather than be of a subordinate 
character (where such a condition yet 
prevails). 


Pumps, Compressors 

B. P. SPANN, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY, 
Quincy, Ixt.: All of our publication 
advertising will be placed in business 
papers inasmuch as we feel this is the 
only type of publication that meets 
the requirements of such heavy prod- 
ucts as ours. Although we could use 
some general publications to good ad- 
vantage, the money which we have 
available definitely omits such media 
from our schedule and limits our space 
to industrial papers. We also, of 
course, use some direct mail promo- 
tion, but the amount is what might 
be called negligible. Our experience in 
the past has been that business paper 
advertising is very much worth-while, 
and we know would bear even greater 
dividends if the money were available 
for us to enter into some of the gen- 
eral magazines. 


MIwET 
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Improved Railway Traffic and Earnings Indicate 
Sharp Upturn in 1939 Railway Buying 


HE outlook for 1939 promises a greatly improved 
year for manufacturers who sell to the railways. 
The upturn in railway traffic and the sharp increase in 
earnings during the last few months of 1938, plus the 
outlook for early favorable railway legislation, repre- 
sent definite indications that the railways will make 
substantially heavier purchases during 1939. Even now 
considerable buying has already started in some 


quarters. 


Based on the encouraging uptrend in traffic and earnings, 
preliminary estimates indicate that in 1939, net railway 
operating income should rise to over $600,000,000. With 
such an increase, purchases by the railways from the 
manufacturing industry ought at least to equal that 


amount. That is to say, the manufacturers should benefit 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. AdamsSt.,Chicago Terminal Tower,Cleveland Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco 


ALL A.B.C. - A.B.P. 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


from railway purchases to the extent of about 285 mil- 
lions more than they received from the railroads in 1938 


—an improvement of about 88 per cent! 


The time is right for aggressive railway sales and adver- 
tising efforts. Through the five Simmons-Boardman 
departmental railway publications you can shape your 
publicity campaign to your own specific needs . . . for 
each of these publications is devoted to the interests of 
one of the several branches of railway service and each 
one has a specialized circulation of railway men with 


buying power and influence. 


An adequate and continuous campaign in the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications should be an important 


part of your railway sales efforts throughout 1939. 
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ASK THE MEN WHO 
USE CATALOGS 


TWO-TO-ONE THEY’LL ANSWER 
“CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG” 


In the chemical process industries, 
wherever process equipment is 
used, repeated surveys have 


shown that it’s CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG-2to1 


Surveys have checked and cross-checked the 
matter from all angles. Bound catalogs have 
been compared with individual catalogs ... 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
has been checked against every other form of 
catalog, reference book, composite guide, buy- 
er’s directory . . . and the preference has been 
definitely established that the cooperative- 
distributed CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG is preferred by process industry 


men above all others. 


Here are a few results. A series of calls was 
made, at our request but entirely without our 
assistance, on production executives and engi- 
neers in 500 representative plants chosen by the 
investigating organization. Results showed that 
cooperative catalogs are preferred over manu- 
facturers’ individual catalogs by 54% of the men 
interviewed; and that CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG is preferred 4 to 1 and 


7 to 1 over the two other catalogs that under- 


take to cover the process industries. By this 
survey, its CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 2 to 1 over every other form of 


distributing information. 


Again, and just recently, an advertising agent 
asked 5,000 process industry men what form of 
catalog they would refer to for information on 
his client’s products. 58% answered CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERING CATALOG;; 23% said 
individually printed separate catalogs; 13% 
voted for Catalog B, 3% for Catalog C, 2% for 
Catalog D, 1% for directories. Again it’s 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
—2 to l. 


The results of these surveys are available to 
all industrial firms interested in cutting their 
selling costs ... interested in placing full infor- 
mation about their products in the hands of over 
23,000 men in the top 11,000 plants of the process 
industries. Cooperative cataloging in CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERING CATALOG makes 
this complete distribution possible at lower 
costs than by any other method. 


In economy and completeness of distribution 
as well as user preference, it's CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG by a wide 
margin. Your contract for next year brings you 
immediate use of the complete Distribution List 
of 23,000 known process industry buyers. Write 
today. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


A Reinhold Publication 
330 W. 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ask the 23,000 men who use it! 

















Set Objectives for 
Advertising in 1939 


@ FACING a clean slate at the start of a new 
year, industrial advertisers have an opportunity 
to chart their courses with new definition and 
purpose, so that at the end of the twelve-month 
period they shall be able to point to tangible 
accomplishments. Intangible results from ad- 
vertising should be taken for granted; they 
should be a by-product, a plus value, referred to 
only after measurable results are weighed. 

The principal reason why so many industrial 
advertisers find it difficult to show material re- 
sults from their efforts is because they are not 
aiming at any in particular. The second reason 
is that of those whose programs are pointed at 
objectives, many don’t take the time or set up 
the machinery for measuring the effectiveness 
of their work. Whereas, the few who do both, 
either have results to exhibit, or know why they 
are not getting them. 

Industrial advertising, that is, advertising 
which is designed to sell—and there is no excuse 
for any other kind—can be used (1) to produce 
direct orders or contracts which lead to imme- 
diate orders; (2) to create favorable opinion and 
product acceptance for future sales; and (3) to 
establish company prestige. These are but basic 
objectives for advertising and, in lieu of others, 
should serve as a guide to planning advertising 
which will produce measurable results. So, or- 
ders in the mail are not the only kind of measur- 
able results, although too frequently that is the 
sole classification given to advertising effective- 
ness. In addition, the good being accomplished 
with advertising can be measured in terms of 
increased product popularity; better company 
acceptance; reduced resistance for the personal 
sales effort; and other important changes in the 
marketing situation, which many advertisers 
may customarily include in the category of in- 
tangible results. 

Advertising executives should establish the 
weight of these results with their managements, 
and then set up machinery to measure them 
periodically. With the growing interest in pub- 
lic relations, it is quite probable that manage- 
ment will readily consider some of the hereto- 
fore “intangible” results as decidedly “material” 
and of prime importance. 

Now is the time to take inventory of advertis- 
ing objectives and check them with the adver- 
tising theme. 
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Growing Interest in 
Market Research 


@ WITH the realization that profit possibilities 
in the operation of a business in the industrial 
field lie in economical marketing as well as low- 
cost production, a new wave of interest is being 
manifested in market research and other fact- 
finding activities. Management at last is awak- 
ening to the fact that research work should not 
be confined to the engineering and research la- 
boratories of the shop. This opens up a vast 
new field for independent fact-finding, or re- 
search by a division of the advertising depart- 
ment but divorced in interest from the sales 
division so that its work may be conducted with- 
out prejudice. 

Management is curious about its new market- 
ing problem. It wants to know what it’s all 
about. It wants to check its knowledge of busi- 
ness sources with facts gathered by experienced 
fact-finding personnel. It wants to learn from 
planned investigation which industries are using 
its products and the relative values of these mar- 
kets. It wants to learn whether its customers 
are satisfied with its methods and channels of 
distribution. It wants to know why some desir- 
able accounts prefer to trade with other sup- 
pliers. It wants to know which territories are 
worth more concentrated sales effort; which 
ones should have less personal attention. It 
wants to know scores of other vital facts against 
which to check its marketing operations and 
streamline them for least sales resistance. 

Here is an activity which warrants more at- 
tention from the industrial advertising man—a 
field of work in which he can expand person- 
ally, and through which he can serve his com- 
pany with greater skill and profit. 


New Technique in 
Sales Conventions 
@ BORROWING from the field of industrial 


conventions, some companies are profiting from 
the practice of visualizing and dramatizing their 
sales convention. This technique is being found 
decidedly effective in making meetings less tire- 
some and a source of greater inspiration to the 
men by illustrating the reasonableness of some 
of the things they are urged to practice in their 
field work. Everyone finds learning easier and 
a more pleasant task when he is entertained and 
amused at the same time. 
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WALLACE MEYER 





@ INpusTRIAL MARKETING announces 
its second annual competition for edi- 
torial awards for business papers with 
the addition of two new classifications 
for entries, making five divisions in all. 
The competition was inaugurated last 
year for the purpose of providing rec- 
ognition for editors of business papers 
who do outstanding work in creating 
interesting and helpful editorial mate- 
rial for their readers and render con- 
structive extra-service for the indus- 
tries they represent. 

Two new classifications established 
for entries this year take into consid- 
eration current trends in_ editorial 
practice in business papers, i.e., pic- 
torial reporting and public relations 
activity. The five divisions, there- 
fore, under which awards will be 
made, comprise the following: 

1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials, or general editorial cam- 
paign around a definite objective. 
This may be a series running over a 
period of time or combined as relat- 
ed articles in one issue. 

2. For the best single article or edi- 
torial pertinent to the advancement 
and welfare of the field served by the 
paper. This may be a technical ar- 
ticle, or an article or editorial treat- 
ing a problem confronting the indus- 
try and suggesting a solution. 

3. For the best pictorial reporting 
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OTTO M. FORKERT 


ANNOUNCING THE 


Secaud Aunual Editerial Awards 
for Business Papers 


job, either of a news natpre or that 
of telling a story exclusively with pic- 
tures and captions. This classification 
is established to stimulate greater use 
in business papers of this technique 
popularized by picture magazines in 
the general field. 

4. For the best public relations 
editorial program. This may be one 
or more articles or specific editorial 
program designed either as an indus- 
trial relations job for the industry 
served by the publication, or to en- 
courage and supply useful material 
and ideas for business paper readers 
to use in their own public relations 
work. 

§. For the greatest improvement 
in typography, format and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. Recognition 
of refinements in publications of es- 
tablished quality appearance will be 
given in the honorable mentions. 

One provision of the competition 
this year will be that all entries must 
be accompanied by proof of results or 
reaction to the material submitted. 
The competition is open to all business 
papers published in the United States 
and all foreign countries. One first 
award and two honorable mentions 
will be made in each division. Mate- 











W. H. EVANS 


ese men constitute the Jury of Awards for "Industrial Marketing's" second annual competition for editorial awards for business papers 





rial entered must have appeared with- 
in the twelve months preceding Aug. 
1, 1939, closing date of the contest. 
Additional details of rules and regu- 
lations will be published next month. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING again is 
particularly fortunate in having been 
able to obtain a group of men of out- 
standing experience and distinguished 
service in the industrial advertising 
and publishing fields to serve as a 
Jury of Awards for this year’s com- 
petition. The jury will comprise two 
advertising managers, two agency ex- 
ecutives, and an authority on design 
and layout in the graphic arts; Fran- 
cis O. Wyse, advertising manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and past president of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association; H. H. Simmons, advertis- 
ing manager, Crane Co., and presi- 
dent of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association; Wallace Meyer, vice-pres- 
ident, Reincke - Ellis - Younggreen & 
Finn, Inc.; W. H. Evans, president, 
Evans Associates, Inc.; and Otto M. 
Forkert, in charge of design and lay- 
out, Cuneo Press, Inc., all of Chicago. 

Announcement of the awards and 
presentation of the trophies will be 
made at the New York Conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association to be held late in Sep- 
tember. 
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Tops for 1938 


Before the demised year of °38 passes 
too deep into the great Behind, let us 
pay a measure of tribute to the firm 
whose advertising, in our opinions, 
reached the highest point of excellence 
among industrial advertisers. 

We refer to Aluminum Company of 
America, already famous for its intelli- 
gent, graphic, readable public relations 
advertising in the country’s news- 
papers. No less ingenious, no less con- 
structive are the striking industrial 
campaigns, particularly the one ad- 
dressed to the bus industry. 

Built around the basic sales idea 
“The Safe Way to Lightness,” the bus 
ads are faithful to the principles that 
this department has been crusading for 
—advertising which is at once helpful 
and selling, attractive and impelling. 

The Aluminum sales story is a nat- 
ural, of course, yet industrial. adver- 
tising is full of “naturals” that have 
been butchered. An ad headed “How 
a Modern Bus Looks Without Cos- 
metics” starts “Under the rainbow col- 
ors of the modern bus is the most sig- 
nificant fact in transportation: the 
strong alloys of Aluminum are the 
Safe Way to Lightness.” Observe: an 
amusing headline idea; the importance 
of the words “the most significant 
fact”; and then that most significant 
fact revealed before the copy is thirty 
words old. 

Then, posing and answering the vi- 
tal question, “How do you suffer by 
not having our product?: Dead load 
is expensive to haul around.” The 
problem is set up—spacious busses, 
“yet light enough to be agile in start- 
ing and economical to run.” Follow- 
ing which: the facts on Aluminum. 

Nice phrases in the copy: “‘under the 
rainbow colors,” “agile in starting,” 
“the need for both lightness and safety 


is a clear call for Aluminum,” “Nature 
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Tops of the Year... 


Recall the Recall Tests . . . More 


on the Little Ads . . . Handling Picture Pages 


Copywriter of the Year 





EDWIN L. ANDREW 
Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland 

Creator of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s campaign 


made Aluminum light, and research 
has made it strong,” “builders can 
throw off thousands of pounds of 
weight.” Proving you can use the 
shorter words and still have copy that 
is fresh, clear and moving. 

“It’s a Liftable Idea” is another 
commendable contribution. Each ad 
ends up by showing the significance of 
the general copy (or case study) in 
terms of the reader’s own interests. 
Thus, an ad about the tiny bit of Alu- 
minum which constitutes the main 
mirror of the Mt. Palomar telescope, 
ultimately arrives at the suggestion, 
“It’s a Liftable Idea”; under which 
other uses of the metal are described, 
such as wrappers for foods, heat re- 


flector on oil tanks, etc. 


For getting the most out of an 
advertising appropriation that 
must pay dividends, we nomi- 
nate as industrial Ad-man of the 
Year: Edwin L. Andrew, vice- 
president, Fuller & Smith & 


Ross, Inc., Cleveland. 


Recall the Recall Tests 


There’s only one thing wrong about 
the Field Readership Survey reported 
in this publication two months back 
—a study by the Daniel Starch Re- 
search Organization of how individual 
industrial advertisements fared when 
recalled to a cross-section of readers 
—and that one thing is, it isn’t fair 
to use the results as a measure of the 
relative effectiveness of advertising 
copy or layout. 

We’re all for anything that serves 
to uncover the truth about what 
makes advertising work, and we think 
the results of the Starch study are 
“interesting,” but we don’t believe 
that any conclusions should be drawn. 
Our reason for saying this is that 
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Good Copy 


can sell 
Profitably 
in this 
ACTIVE 
Market 

















S the New Year begins, nearly every business 
index points upward... 
@ Utility load stands at an all-time peak. 
@ BUSINESS WEEK’S index has been rising 
since June. 
@ Steel volume has jumped 121% in six months. 


@ Automotive production is up 66% from last 
Spring’s high point. 


POWER, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


ie aa ee oa lea eles 
Please send the book- 
let, “Power Trends 
Through 1939”, NS ind a Se eee 
© ERE TRESS 
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Which all calls for more power equipment. And 
soon, too, because power-plant building must an- 
ticipate increased production in all industries. 
What this activity can mean to manufacturers is 
clearly shown by Mr. Swain’s analysis of 1939 
trends. 

Write for your copy or mail the coupon. No 


charge. 
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the results are not weighted, as they 
should be, for the conditions. To 
mention only three sets of opposing 
factors which would have an im- 
portant bearing on those results: 

First, some advertisements are con- 
cerned with products or services 
about which there may be unusual 
interest (or ignorance) or timeliness; 
others tell about staple products about 
which everyone is familiar. A Bausch 
§ Lomb ad which rated “27.1 Per 
Cent Seen” discussed “B. & L. Large 
Photomirro-graphic Equipment for 
Complete Adaptibility to Every Re- 
search Need.” This is presumably a 
matter of specific interest. The ad on 
Coppus Steam Turbines was “seen” 
by 14.4 per cent; yet turbines are a 
staple item and an unexciting item. 
Who can say if the Coppus ad did not 
do better to land one in every seven 
readers than the B & L ad did te stop 
one out of four? 

Second, some advertisements have 
inherent news interest; others are re- 
quired to tell the same old story. 
(And there’s no use trying to fake 
the news-appeal — industrial buyers 
know what’s new and what isn’t.) 
Isn’t it natural to expect that “An- 
nouncing Bakelite Polystyrene 
Molding Material” would be “seen” 
by at least 26.3 per cent of the read- 
ers? That word “announcing” is worth 
more than any other device in the tech- 
nique of advertising outside of the 
word ‘‘Free”—yet there was nothing to 
“announce” about Morse Positive 
Drives, “seen” by 16.1 per cent. An ad- 
vertisement of U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Company and U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Company, made up frankly 
with format, rated highest in “‘visibil- 
ity” (next to front cover)—not be- 
cause it had more eye-appeal, but be- 
cause it was “news”; furthermore, it 
had the benefit of regular readership. 
Acme Steel Company, plugging the fa- 
miliar Doc Steelstrap and logging only 
11 per cent, can’t be expected to have 
something to “announce” every 
month. 

Third, some advertisements, due to 
the very nature of the sales problem, 
are devoted to the sheer giving out of 
information—the product’s character- 
istics, manufacture, uses, etc. Others, 
perhaps due to a certain competitive 
situation, have to sell—and sell hard. 
As we all know, informative advertis- 
ing is particularly successful. A plain 
“type” ad on Acetic Anhydride by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor po- 
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What 
“The Copy Chasers” 
Stand For 


The ‘’O.K. As Inserted” feature 
started in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING in August, 1936. 
At that time The Copy Chas- 
ers laid down the following 
basic standards for good 


copy: 


“A sound sales idea—true 
to the product, penetrating, 
rememberable. An intriguing 
headline, not tricky, logical to 
the idea. Skillful copy, free 
from generalities, advertising 
bromides, unbacked up claims 
for superiority—readable, hu- 
man. Copy expressing the 
product's qualities in terms of 
benefits to the owner — but 
nothing the salesman would 
be ashamed to say himself. 
If possible, a plug for an in- 
quiry, but not to the detriment 
of the general impression. If 
necessary—solid, clear ‘rea- 
son why’.” 








For more than two years 
this has been their sole basis 
for comment. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING re-publishes 
these points now as a remind- 
er to old readers, and as news 
to new followers, as to just 
what The Copy Chasers are 
thinking about when they 
look at advertising. 


All comment is intended as 
honest and fair, and is, of 
course, without desire to put 
any advertising man “on the 
svot’ with client or execu- 
tives. There are many “be- 


hind the scenes” reasons why 
certain things cannot be done, 
emd this the authors realize. 
So let your conscience be 
your final judge. 





ration, rating 20.3 per cent, was a 
cinch to outdraw a selling ad by Yale 
& Towne on lift trucks. (But, which 
would win out in a horizontal business 
magazine? That’s a fourth factor.) 
It’s ridiculous to draw conclusions 
when copy has to compete on such un- 
fair basis. We do not believe that the 
statement “This would seem to indi- 
cate that business paper readers are 
not impressed as much as are general 
magazine readers with tricky, atten- 
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tion-getting illustrations and copy 
technique” should incline anyone to 
forsake technique in order to gain 
readers. The point is that the less valu- 
able the information is that you have 
to offer, the more you must depend 
upon technique in order to get a read- 
ing. If you followed the inference of 
the “findings” of the survey, you 
would re-layout the Crane Valve ad 
like the one on Acetic Anhydride and 
expect to double the interest. You'd 
cut it in half. 

Any conclusion that there’s a pen- 
alty on “consumer-style” technique 
doesn’t jibe with the N.I.A.A. award 
winners. Take Glidden Company’s 
handsome illustrations and “stopper” 
headlines . Calco Chemical Com- 
pany’s fresh, colorful layouts and 
sketches of animals U. S. Steel’s 
massive photographic spreads. As we 
pointed out in our review of the award 
winners, appearance seemed to be the 
dominating influence—and it must be, 
to a certain extent, important in catch- 
ing the average reader. 

What we say is this: the better the 
technique, the more readers; the more 
essential the reading matter, the more 
readers. There’s no reason for subordi- 
nating one for the other—the thing to 
do is to study your problem; if it’s 
news and information you should de- 
liver, give it, straight and simple; if 
a competitive selling job is called for, 
settle on the soundest strategy, and 
then give it the works. You still may 
not match the ad with the informa- 
tion, but you'll establish a technical 
advantage over your direct competi- 
tors. 

Would an ad on common pins ever 
be able to outdraw one on bathing 
suits? 


Cincinnati Copy Capers 

Some few months ago live-wire Cin- 
cinnati Chapter of N.I.A.A. held its 
annual private soiree for judging its 
own members’ good works. The audi- 
ence were the judges, and the prizes, 
as usual, were donated by generous 
Don Gardner of Gardner Publications. 
The winners, bless ‘em, have been 
passed along to us for comment. Ouch! 
Heaven knows it’s tough to judge ad- 
vertising fairly and constructively, 
but to judge “judging”??? “Hold 
your necks, Copy Chasers, here you go 
again!” 

The jury awarded first prize to The 
Richardson Company for its page on 
“Insurock,” headed “Cushioning an 
[Continued on page 52] 
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And What They Mean 
To The Aduertiser! 


In 1939, METALS and ALLOYS 
Will Further Improve Its Service 


METALS and ALLOYS was founded ten 
years ago to meet the need for authentic 
information on metals and alloys, their pro- 
duction, fabrication, treatment and appli- 
cation. The objective of the publica- 
tion was to render a service to the men 
functioning as metallurgical engineers. 
The magazine met with an immediate re- 
sponse from these men but the publishers, 


never satisfied, have constantly striven to 
improve METALS and ALLOYS since it 
was established, to meet the new and 
changing conditions of the metal industries. 


The announcement on the opposite page is 
a further indication of the fact that METALS 
and ALLOYS is meeting industry's demand 
for up-to-date metallurgical information. 


TRENDS will be an exclusive editorial fea- 
ture of METALS and ALLOYS—interpret- 


ing the significance of metallurgical news. 





New Cover Design .. 


important plants .. . 





In addition to this feature, the following improvements 
will be made effective with the January, 1939, issue: 


. New Format and Typography ... 
Both format and typography have been revised to better present the modern approach which is a 
distinctive feature of METALS and ALLOYS .. . Editorial Content—Continued High 
Grade Engineering Information on metals and alloys, their production, fabrication, treatment and 
application throughout industry—supplemented by TRENDS ... 40%, Increase in Circu- 


lation—For 1939, a guaranteed net paid circulation of 7,000... 
delivering the readers who specify and buy. 


NO INCREASE IN ADVERTISING RATES 


covering a maximum number of 








METALS and ALLOYS 


A Reinhold Publication 


330 West 42nd Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E-) 





METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERING 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 48] 
Earthquake.” Frankly, we don’t think 
the presentation does justice to the 
story there apparently is behind this ad. 
We are forced to drag in our early love, 
Good rich, for comparison. First point, a 
simple one, is that the Richardson lay- 
out is too confusing. What might be a 
good picture is chopped to pieces by 
not only having the heading lettered 
on it, but also the product name, ““IN- 
SUROCK PLASTIC BEARINGS” in 
giant poster lettering. Goodrich, in 
contrast, gives plenty of space to an 
unmarred picture that tells its own 
story. In contrast, too, they firid a 
comparatively small, bold faced head- 
line underneath the illustration has just 
as much (or even more) stopping 
value than the heavy, broad brush 
stuff. So far as copy is concerned, we 
have no criticism except for a more 
rememberable and selling presentation 
of Richardson Technical Service. We 
find Goodrich’s “All Product Prob- 
lems in Rubber” (or Corning’s ““Corn- 
ing Means Research in Glass’) far 
more effective than the “two by three 
inches” Richardson takes up with sub- 
head, copy, and illustrations of plastic 
parts. We may be unkind to hint 
there is better advertising of this type 
over Akron way, but we don’t mean 
to be unfair. 

Prize number two went to LeBlond 
Machine Tool for the page, “What 
Makes Main Street.” This type of ad- 
vertising is difhcult to criticise. It 
comes under the category of “Public 
Relations” copy about which there 
has been much fireworks lately, and 
which (if we may get away with re- 
verse English) we shall very shortly 
have to study and comment upon in 
detail. 
is whether this type of copy is hon- 


The real question, of course, 


estly more useful to industry, public, 
and manufacturer than out and out 
selling copy. This page of LeBlond’s 
makes us wonder. We must confess 
we're afraid of it. We’re always afraid 
when advertisers start to editorialize. 
But until we’ve studied the whole sub- 
ject thoroughly, we’ll sidestep the issue 
by stating we much prefer another 
LeBlond ad we dug up headed “A 


backward glance with a forward look.” 
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No, we didn’t pick the ad on the basis 
of headline, but because of its copy. 
This is the public relations angle again, 
but here it is tied up directly with 
LeBlond products. The ad in words 
and pictures illustrates how progress in 
metal working industry over the past 
twenty years or more has been helped 
on its way by LeBlond’s contributions 
in better equipment. Copy that sells 
goods as well as wins friends, to our 
minds, is the best public relations 
copy. 

Third prize winner—Cincinnati 
Grinders, Inc. The ad—a spread, “Bet- 
ter Pinion Shafts . . . 20% less cost.” 
We shake with the judges on this one. 
Good head—and well supported by 
factual copy. Effective layout with 
swell contrast between text and illus- 
tration. This, by the way, is a beau- 
tiful “9 x 12” bleed photograph. In 
the same breath (perhaps just to be 
contrary) we'll say we like even better 
a more recent Cincinnati Grinders 
spread, ‘““This Time GOLIATH Makes 
Little David Toe the Mark.” Same 
general layout idea—nice big full page 
picture—and topnotch copy. 

American Rolling Mill copped fourth 
prize with its page, “Undermined for 
70 Feet Yet It Sagged Only 2 Inches!” 
This, too, we feel is a deserved win. 
We have said before, and we repeat it 
now, that Armco may never be flashy 
in its advertising, but it does a con- 
sistently good job. Certainly this par- 
ticular page is an example of that. 
Headline is right, and copy is conver- 
sationally straightforward. We'd be 
satisfied if salesmen who called on us 
talked like most Armco ads. 

Cincinnati Grinders also picked up 
fifth and final prize for its page, 
“They’re Old Hands at These Tough 
Jobs.” While this isn’t as strong as 
some of its spreads, it is still a good 
piece of advertising. Copy is espe- 
cially interesting in the way it de- 
scribes working features of the milling 
machine advertised. Witness just one 
line, “With one hand on the table con- 
trol lever, and one hand on the cross 
feed lever a few inches to the left, he 
can profile mill as easily as a woman 
cuts out a dress pattern.” We like 
that. 


toate MUl fede be 









To “The Boys from Cincinnati” we 
say that’s pretty fair going. Of course, 
we’re cute little rearrangers, and the 
net sum of our criticism seems to add 
up with Cincinnati Grinders first 
—(with four bells for Herman 
Klein and Henry Dods, stellar 
C. G. copy men, for their good 
work) —LeBlond second — Armco 
third—and Richardson fourth. We'd 
forget fifth prize or at least, we don’t 
feel Cincinnati Grinders deserves two 
prizes. But don’t take us too seriously, 
boys, and give back the prizes. 





CIMCINMAT! GRINDERS tHCORPORATES 4 
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Picture Pages 


There has been a lot written on this 
subject. This is a technique that blos- 
somed forth in both general and busi- 
ness magazines with the advent of the 
picture books—Life, Look, Click, Pic, 
etc. We believe it is an advertising 
technique that has justification to be 
more than a craze regardless of how 
current advertisers may ride it to a 
fare-thee-well. Our Chinese blood still 
keeps us well sold on “One picture is 
worth ten thousand words.” Pictures 
are basic. 

There are all sorts of picture pages 
being used in business paper advertis- 
ing. By that we mean /ypes rather 
than quality. Most common variety 
seems to be the run-of-the-mill “head- 
line-picture-text-logotype” variety of 
advertising now spruced up a bit with 
the addition of a few more pictures. 
In many cases this has been helpful— 
in others, rather flat, undramatic and 
non-captioned pictures merely serve to 

[Continued on page 56] 
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tfletal-Working Advertising — 
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Covera ge ? 


: ®. American Machinist reaches over 90% to sell readership of American Machinist 
5 of the buying power of the metal-work- to key production men throughout the 
ing industry. Actual plant-to-plant sur- metal-working world. 


veys have been made of total horsepower 
and workers in all metal-working plants 
of Hartford, Milwaukee, Syracuse, Los 
Angeles and Houston. These five geo- 
graphically and industrially dissimilar 
cities employ 6% of all metal-working 
employees, hence are an adequate sam- 
pling and offer a good criterion of cover- 
age in other metal-working centers. 


® A postcard to 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, will bring details of how American 
Machinist can help you get business. 


® Selected Circulation, concentrated in 
the larger and more-active plants, coin- 
cides with the distribution of the metal- 
working industry according to latest U.S. 
Census figures. 





® This coverage is secured by over 20,000 
personal calls and 100,000 mailings made 
annually by circulation representatives 





QUANTITY Cvatity. COVERAGE PENETRATION 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 52] 
take space and crowd the rest of it. 

A recent Potter & Johnson page we 
came across seems to belong to this 
species. Perhaps the pictures in the ad- 
vertisement headed, “Greater Produc- 
tion with Less Fatigue,” really mean 
something to machinists and _ their 
bosses, but to us they serve only to 
take up half of a very valuable page. 
They are captionless and lifeless, and 
seem to be nothing more than window 
dressing. They are unquestionably of 
vital interest to the maker, for they 
are his babies, but do they mean as 
much presented in this dull fashion to 
the prospective user? 

Now Caterpillar Tractor, on the 
other hand, makes its pictures a living 
part of the ad. In a current color 
spread, “Going After a Big Job in a 
Big Way!”, it uses four good pictures 
of varying sizes, and these are all ac- 
tion shots showing the equipment in 
actual use. That’s important. Then, 
because of this, there are real, live peo- 
ple in each picture, and this is impor- 
tant too, for arousing and holding 
reader interest. Each picture also has 
a strong selling caption under it, as 
witness, “Drying test holes at the Val- 
lecito Dam with a Gardner-Denver 
compressor powered by a ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel D1300 Engine. Plenty of de- 
pendability here and plenty of 
economy, as the engine works away on 
a minimum of low-cost fuel!” 

U. S. Steel has a recent spread that 
illustrates another point worth noting 
about building good picture pages. We 
refer to the element of drama. It is 
tied in beautifully in an ad headed, 
“No one knows where a Hurricane will 
strike!” It has used contrast in pic- 
tures well, too, with several shots of 
different breakwaters built of its sheet 
steel piling alongside of actual storm 
scenes from unprotected shores snapped 
during the recent hurricane on the 
Eastern seaboard. These latter pictures 
are run in another color for still great- 
er effect and contrast. 

International Nickel uses pictures in 
a slightly more conventional manner, 
but we give them a great deal of credit 
for having used this technique for a 
number of years. A typical page of it 
is “As long as laundries care for 
Clothes—and Costs!” Only complaint 
we have is that sometimes the pictures 
are too small, and too well retouched. 
Those are two more angles to think 
about, and especially the latter. To 
our tender young minds nothing is 
more deadly than a picture that’s had 
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Could the Browns 
resist buying 
your product 

you planet 7 






about $16.50 worth of retouching done 
on it so that everything is spic and 
span and shiny—and wnreal. Let ma- 
chines look as they actually would in 
a plant, and not as if in a parlor. 


Other picture pages of this same 
type, but perhaps stronger salesmen, 
are a Warner & Swasey page, “124 
Different Turning Jobs .. . and a Sav- 
ing on Every One!” and Carboloy’s 
“Carboloy Tools Pay for Themselves 
FAST!” The Warner & Swasey is good 
because main text doesn’t forget to 
work hard (it’s crammed with figures 
from five actual case studies) and three 
pictures used are “‘closeups”’ (also good 
to remember) with time and cost sav- 
ing captions below. Carboloy’s page 
is somewhat similar so far as case study 
mention is Concerned, but it is able to 
go even further and quote costs. The 
five pictures used are “closeups” from 
actual jobs, and each bears a label cut 
in a small mortise in the picture. “Paid 
for in 8 Hours” is a typical example. 
In addition, each picture is captioned. 
The one just mentioned, for instance, 
is marked, “$6.50 Tool Cost—one tool 
for finish facing aluminum aviation 
motor part.” Main text quotes figures, 
too, and by this time you must know 
how gaga we are over figures. 

The other type of picture page most 
frequently seen is that where pictures 
play the dominating role, and headline 
and text are secondary. There are good 
and poor performers in this school, too, 
of course, as you have no doubt no- 
ticed. People like Ingersoll-Rand and 
Leader Iron Works look like weak sis- 
ters to this department, at least, so far 
as two current ads are concerned. I-R 
has a page, “Save Time and Money 
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With Reliable Equipment,” that hasn’t 
enough punch in it to be a strong ad 
without pictures, and, unfortunately, 
the ten pictures used aren’t good 
enough to give the ad a lift. Although 
they are actual scenes of men-on-the- 
job with I-R equipment, they are too 
small and too black and murky to be 
inviting. Jack this page up to a spread 
—with bigger pictures—better engrav- 
ings—add some captions a la Warner 
& Swasey or Carboloy—and we might 
have a little something. 

Leader’s page bothers us most for its 
amateurish layout and pictures taken 
in Leader’s shop rather than Mister 
Customer’s plant. We realize that be- 
cause Leader makes big, specially fabri- 
cated process vessels, it isn’t always 
easy for them to get good installation 
pictures. We realize, too, that the main 
purpose in using the present photos is 
mainly to illustrate the variety of ves- 
sels it can handle. Sfill, installation 
pictures with sales captions tied around 
the user would put real power in Lead- 
er advertising. 

We feel Republic Steel is one ad- 
vertiser who has used the picture tech- 
nique in an outstanding, modern man- 
ner. We refer particularly to the 
spreads it has been running in Food 
Industries. These have good arrange- 
ment of photos—modern layout— 
good contrast in size and tone of shots 
—and well-written captions. We think 
this particular Republic series is lead- 
ing the way on how to get the most 
out of this technique. 

Another advertiser who has used 
pictures to good advantage is Cutler- 
Hammer. Its back cover ad this month 
will also serve to illustrate still an- 
other type of picture page. This is the 
setup that tells a story in pictures— 
the continuity strip idea. “‘ ‘Now the 
Boss Knows Why!’” says their head- 
line, and six good photos with cap- 
tions tell a strong story plugging the 
benefits in buying the best (i.e. Cut- 
ler-Hammer) motor control. At the 
right time this continuity strip angle 
can be profitably used. 

Let us say again that we are all for 
picture pages. Provided: the pictures 
are large enough and well enough re- 
produced to see what’s what—they 
are not artificial and over-retouched— 
they have life and action and drama if 
possible—that layouts are clean and 
modern with good contrast in size and 
tone of pictures—and, finally, that 
strong, selling captions are used. 

Boost-of-the-month to Bell & How- 
ell Company for an excellent example 
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Did You Ever SEE 


Circulation? 


You have verified figures in A.B.C. statements. 

You have yardsticks for many values in N.1.A.A. forms. 
But, did you ever SEE circulation? 

You can, now! 


For today, The Iron Age lays its subscription list before you, 
shows you who the subscribing companies are, what they make, 
and many other facts about them. It took many months to gather 
this information and to work out with the International Business 
Machines Corporation a system of classification and a means of 


presenting it for you to see. 


It has been done, and The Iron Age takes the lead in offering 
the most exact means yet devised for judging circulation value. 


Industrial advertisers can now really see what they are buying, 
can actually visualize the great market which The Iron Age offers. 


The Iron Age takes this step—dares to take it—because it be- 
lieves that buyers of space will weleome the opportunity to deal 


with real facts. 


A booklet, “Tapping an 8 Billion Dollar Market,” tells the 
story in brief but if you want to see the circulation of The Iron 


Age ask to have a representative show it to you. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 


239 WEST 39TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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of what we were discussing last month 
—slanting your ad so that your reader 
can walk right into it and assume a 
part in the situation. Heading is 
“Could the Browns resist buying your 
product if they went through your 
plant?” Copy starts, “The Browns 
like to do business with people they 
know. So do you. So does everyone. 
What a wonderful thing if all your 
prospects could visit your plant and 
get to know you! Wouldn’t they leave 
with a feeling that there couldn’t be a 
better product than yours?” Potent 
beginning for a sales story on sound 
movies. This is the good work of 
Walter M. O’Leary of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency. Stand up, Mr. 
O’Leary, for applause and take a 
bow. 


Turning Some Old Leaves 

While some of you fellows are turn- 
ing over a new leaf, we want to catch 
up with a few matters hanging over 
from last year. Perhaps they'll help 
you to determine the course of your 
new advertising resolutions. 

We were speaking of “consumer- 
style” advertising. Here are a few 
examples of that technique well done. 
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The Permutit Company uses con- 
tinuity—strip technique—intelligent- 


ly—in laundry papers. “My Wife’s 
Mistake was a Lucky Break” intro- 
duces the very readable story of the 
laundry-owner’s maid who hadn’t been 
told her employer’s occupation and 
had sent the laundry to a rival. When 
it came back, the boss discovered why 
business had been so bad lately—his 
competitor’s work was “actually three 
shades lighter.” His wife asked the 
driver why and he told her about 
Permutit. Finally, the narrator goes 
into straight selling under “You, too, 
can reap these rewards by softening 
‘soft’ water!” We used the word “in- 
telligently” above, because, on top of 
an amusing theme, 
illustrations are as good as you’d find, 
the situations are reasonable, the word- 
ing brisk, but sure, talking a/, instead 
of down, to the reader. 

Travelers Life Insurance has pub- 
lished a number of entertaining (and 
selling) “jingle” ads—presumably the 
inspiration for American Moistening 
Co.’s “A Textile Mill Built in ’93 by 
Jonathon Cotton (R. I. P.)”—the 
tale of Sylvester Lett who succeeded 
Jonathon and put in humidification. 


human-interest 






Not bad rhyming: 

“The job’s installed, the juice 

turned on; 
Static and dust and fly are gone. 
The air is moist, and the fibres, 
too. 

There’s no weight loss, as the 

goods go through.” 

Then there’s the direct testimony 
ad, particularly well done for Mon- 
santo Plastics: the charming lady who 
“I owe so much to men I’ve 
never met.” She describes how men 
she has never seen, those responsible 
for the development of plastics, are 
changing her world for the better— 
emphasizing the new beauty of the 
molded things she uses and their econ- 
omy. “I think these friends I’ve 
never met are everybody’s friends. 
Don’t you?” This is quickly turned 
toward the industrial reader’s own in- 
terest: “Do you know what a new 
interpretation of plastics might mean 
almost overnight in your industry?” 


More Little Ads 


Last month we had a short piece on 
little ads, and how to handle them 
more successfully. We've noticed a 
few hardworking small space custom- 
ers this month, and it may be helpful 
to discuss them. In this day of lim- 
ited budgets it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever before to get the most 
out of small space. 


avers, 


Mathieson Alkali in one of those 
“island ads” (with reading matter at 
top and one side) claims you can safe- 
guard your products (if you are a 
food manufacturer) with “Lo-Bax” 
and ask you to check six “Lo-Bax” 





facts. These are tallied off right 
smack under the headline — large 
enough to be read easily — strong 


enough to register. Layout, in reverse, 
is simple but effective—although in 
this case we feel the copy is sufficiently 
potent to make the layout distinctly 
secondary. 

Graybar Electric, big as it is, isn’t 
above using small space—and in the 
case of a sixth-page we noticed, use 
it well. Headline states, “Talk a few 
feet or many miles without batteries! 
Western Electric Voice-Powered Tele- 
phone.” Copy is short—definite and 
instructive Layout—clean and easy to 
follow. 

It is interesting to see how useful 
good layout technique can be for the 
average small ad. While we’ve never 
been too excited over John R. Roeb- 

[Continued on page 68] 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR DECEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS 
PAPERS, AND TOTALS FOR 1938 AND 1937 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 inch type page. 








Pages Total 
Industrial Group December Pages Dersthns —_ 

1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
American NE rs 61 70 819 1,117 PE cs cckinsapviinndents 30 38 482 607 
American Machinist (bi-w).... 163 184 2,614 3,065 Product Engineering ......... 47 73 824 970 
Architectural Forum .......... 30 87 969 1,463 Railway Age (w) ............ 142 161 1,839 2,131 
Architectural Record ......... 57 49 869 805 Railway Purchases & Stores .... 38 37 563 717 

Automotive Industries (w)..... 65 88 1,043 1,318 Refiner & Natural Gasoline Man- 
Bakers Helper (bi-w) ......... 96 93 1,357 1,366 ER ee 66 93 1,021 1,093 
Brick & Clay Record ......... 716 $21 224 288 DOE SEED vecte sceecvunes 30 35 542 622 
Bus Transportation Sy ACO aoe 40 64 884 1,042 ae re +46 +55 667 852 
Catamiie ERGMGy ..cccccccccs 741 +49 474 552 Southern Power Journal ....... 36 50 413 569 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- PERI S vetane chick ac kuwhs 136 202 2,186 2,833 
MEETING .6 02 eee eeeeceeeeeee 102 140 1,688 2,211 Telephone Engineer .......... 22 24 "312 "315 
Civil ee 19 20 214 275 CS. eee t+75 769 =1,001 949 
Coal BI ae telada hes oh he sie Gare a 81 132 795 1,121 . \}. 2s 86 124 1,219 1,827 
ees : . ‘; ee 33 35 429 449 Water Works & Sewerage ..... 24 33 609 650 
y ods and Equip- Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 51 57 764 820 
_ ment |) Ee 45 60 710 886 Welding Engineer ........... 19 23 277 328 
a “s as “a eee ss 5: ries be a. —~ 1,379 hag Construction News ... 50 55 775 914 

e ogress ee 2 3 362 412 i Yorke 
Electric Light & Power ........ 37 52 616 714 ialiedcetioamar databace AR - i. - = a 
er South dh Wah a Mack a 18 24 329 380 SRR dovkwrendcweswe 4,983 6,331 70,052 83,821 

ok 24 29 432 484 
Electrical World (bi-w)....... 120 144 1,839 2,132 Trade Group 
Engineering & Mining Journal .. 69 87 881 1.030 American Artisan .......0se0. 40 48 633 785 
Engineering News-Record (w).. $145 $199 2,116 2,589 American Druggist ........... 29 43 733 1,076 
Factory Management & Mainte- American Expotter ...2...000% 146 207 2,434 2,543 

MMR cet ce ace ae 67 140 1.362 1.974 Automobile Trade Journal ..... 27 34 398 479 
Food Industries ......scccccce 51 67 686 973 Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) .... $280 264 1,735 1,997 
ER PDR RRE 27 36 4550—s«564 Building Supply News ........ 17 24 = =—383 396 
Heating, Piping @ Air Condi- Commercial Car Journal ...... 51 59 778 1,016 

* eit EE RNA I nll 47 66 739 958 Domestic Engineering ........ 52 70 739 1,067 
Heating & Ventilating Magazine 20 31 393 518 Farm Implement News (bi-w) .. 64 65 715 873 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool Blue Hardware Age (bi-w)......... 100 133 1,678 2,100 

Book (414x6l4) .......... 4119 +171 1,503 1,991 Jewelers’ Circular-The Keystone. 46 57 791 1,028 
Industrial Power (41x63) ... 48 72 652 923 DED CED sicenneesaume 19 29 271 452 
"Eee. OR FA CW? ciscccccs F§£291 F379 §3,809 4,665 BE -adssactsachamsvecueus 56 81 964 1,233 
Machine DOG 2. .cccccccces 47 61 627 742 Motor Age ........eeeeeeeee 39 62 411 557 
MIS cc didanstdcavesse 118 161 1,929 2,028 Motor World Wholesale ...... 60 78 681 674 
Manufacturers Record ........ 736 757 520 693 National Grocers Bulletin ..... 36 35 479 512 
Marine Engineering & Shipping Plumbing & Heating Trade Jour- 

I a 45 627 607 DEE ccnaciucude oebedansain 31 52 518 796 
Mass Transportation .......... 8 17 198 201 Southern Automotive Journal .... 35 50 467 611 
rrr 33 36 427 493 Southern Hardware .......... 29 44 563 670 
ee rere 68 83 823 960 Sporting Goods Journal ...... 10 15 208 368 
Metals &@ Alloys ..........2- 42 $2 572 687 le ee ee ae 
- £2 eer 86 104 1,530 1,632 TOTAL § .cccccccccees 1,167 1,450 15,579 19,233 

s , 
ee ‘Shop eoeccece 61 79 1,039 1,342 Class Group 

ena ademas 136 171 «1,820 2,223 Advertising Age (w) (1074x15) 61 144 959 1,489 
Mesiemal Paesciens tome (a... 82 $144 1.327 1.682 American Funeral Director .... 59 53 657 742 
National Provisioner (w) ...... $95 99 «1,272 1,442 American Restaurant ......--. > = Sl US 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x12)+§t*370 F£*419 3,482 3,697 Hospital Management ......... 8 16 151 234 
Oil Weekly (w) ......eeeeeee 142 167 2,483 2,654 Hotel Management .........-- 49 45 695854 
The Paper Industry and Paper Modern Hospital oe ae ees 71 15 967 1,070 

ale erin ace allag ie $50 72 780 891 on Se e+ SS Se pa 
The Paper Mill (w).......... 74 81 1,131 1,023 aes gle racy dae ae Ral rs >> 
Paper Trade Journal (w).....4#§119 $£127 1.373 1.677 Oral Hygiene (374x6 13/16) .. 95 = 103, -1,225 1,271 
PMS cictcavavuenrkkns 23 45 405 561 Trafic World (w) ..--++-+++> $68 63 719 897 
Pit &@ Quarry .......eeeeeeee 39 Sl 677 79 696 7.095 ; 
oo ne OTS (bee 2,294 TOTAL ....+++0ee00es 15 6 OL 
Power Plant Engineering ...... 68 83 820 1,055 ¢Includes classified advertising. §Last issue estimated. {Five 
Practical Builder (10Yyx15) ... 5 6 97 132 issues. *Includes special issue. 








Business Advertising off 17.14% in 1938 


@ INDUSTRIAL publications fin- 
ished the year 1938 with advertising 
volume totaling 16.43 per cent less 
than for 1937, as shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The seventy pa- 
pers in this classification also showed 
a decrease of 21.30 per cent in busi- 
ness for December, 1938, issues as 
compared with those for the final 
month of 1937. 


The trade publication group, as 
represented by twenty papers, report- 
ed a drop of nineteen per cent in 
advertising volume for the year, with 
the decrease for the closing month 
registering at 19.52 per cent. 

Ten papers in the class group car- 
ried 15.99 per cent less business for 
the year than in 1937. Volume for 
December issues was 18.05 per cent 
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off from December, 1937, issues. 

Averaging the three groups, busi- 
ness paper advertising volume in 1938 
was 17.14 per cent below that of 
1937. 





Bloch Heads Industrial Department 


Hans G. Bloch, for fifteen years head 
of Bloch Advertising Agency in Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, has been appointed head 
of the industrial department of Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc., St. Louis. Mr. Bloch’s 
agency in Europe specialized in industrial 
accounts. 
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Markets in 1939 


main concern of utility operators is 
the combination of rising costs and the 
decreasing rate per kilowatt hour ob- 
tained for their service. To maintain 
the net income on a growing invest- 
ment it is necessary that production 
and operating costs be kept at a mini- 
mum. This, in turn, provides favor- 
able consideration for modernization 
and rehabilitation programs and new 
equipment that will save in operating 
expense. 

Programs that are calculated to 
build a load during 1939 include ag- 
gressive home electrification plans, a 
substantial expansion of air condition- 
ing (200,000 h.p. sold in 1938), the 
introduction of the new fluorescent 
light for general application. If the 
industrial revival predicted for the 
year materializes, meeting new high 
demands for service should make the 
utility market more active than at 
any time since this decade began.— 
C. W. Lemmy, Editor, Electric Light 
and Power. 


Ceramics, Glass 

A great many of the products of 
the ceramic industry are definitely tied 
in with home life and the splendid 
building boom now being experienced 
has done much to stimulate the sales 
of these products — refrigerators, 
stoves, dinnerware, window _ glass, 
ironers, washers, bathroom fixtures, 
and the like. In addition to the pleas- 
ing volume of new building, kitchen 
appliances and bathroom fixtures have 
profited considerably in modernization 
schemes. 

The glass industry has recently 
made remarkable progress in populariz- 
ing its products with applications of 
fibrous glass insulation in ships, rail- 
way cars, stoves, refrigerators, homes 
and other places. A new industry has 
been created within the glass industry. 
Fibrous glass is hopefully looking for- 
ward to an eventual $78,000,000 an- 
nual market. 

Taken as a whole, the American 
ceramic industry can look forward to 
1939 with confidence, knowing full 
well that it is in the best competitive 
position it has enjoyed for many years, 
and secure in the knowledge that the 
country needs, and is ready to buy, 
the goods it manufactures.—REXFORD 
Newcoms, Jr., Assistant Editor, 
Ceramic Industry. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Diesel Industry Whirs 

Into Brilliant Future 

@ THE year 1939 will be, by far, 
the biggest year the Diesel Industry 
has ever enjoyed. A number of con- 
tributing factors will make this pos- 
sible. Through 1936, 1937, and 
1938, several big producers of Diesel 
engines were perfecting their prod- 
ucts, their production facilities, to a 
point where today they are ready and 
are, in effect, in full production. Such 
manufacturers as Hercules, Caterpil- 
lar, Cummins, Buda, Allis-Chalmers 
Tractor Division, International Har- 
vester Tractor Division, Waukesha 
Motor—all of these big plants are 
running full blast today, having stead- 
ily stepped up production from the 
middle of September until now. 


Then add to this sharp uptake in 
the production curve the announce- 
ment of a full line of General Mo- 
tors Diesel trucks, the model 71 Series 
Diesel they’re building to put in it, 
and the big business Yellow Coach is 
doing with Diesel buses. To top that 
off, Chrysler Corporation announces a 
new Dodge Diesel engine and a line 
of Diesel trucks; followed almost im- 
mediately by Mack Truck’s smashing 
advertisement—“A New Mack Diesel 
Engine and Seventeen Mack Die- 
sel Trucks and Buses.” Excitement, 
action, intense competitive activity 
amongst other truck manufacturers to 
get aboard this Diesel band wagon. 


That’s the truck part of the pic- 
ture. The tractor is almost equally 
as active, as teeming with new an- 
nouncements, new competitive ac- 
tions, all leading to one thing—a rap- 


idly increasing use of Diesel engines 
in the tractor and contracting equip- 
ment field, such as shovels, road ma- 
chinery, etc., etc. 

In the marine field there’s a com- 
pletely new picture. The Maritime 
Commission has on order fourteen 
Diesel powered vessels—all of them 
big ships, all of them calling for large 
power. The Maritime Commission 
plans to buy twenty-eight more Die- 
sel vessels in 1939—big ones. This 
is a type of business the Diesel indus- 
try hasn’t had for fifteen years. It 
fills up the big engine shops like Nord- 
berg, Busch-Sulzer, American Loco- 
motive Diesel shops, Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler’s Hamilton shops and the 
Diesel shops of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The streamline trains have done 
more than any other one thing to 
make the public Diesel conscious. 
Twice as many Diesel trains will be 
built in 1939 than in any preceding 
year. The Diesel switching locomo- 
tive has come into its own. A week 
or two ago, New York Central bought 
twenty-nine Diesel switchers at one 
fell swoop, paid about $63,000 apiece 
for them-—a nice piece of business. 
Last month the Reading Railroad 
bought fifteen Diesel switchers at 
about the same price, all 600-hp. 
units. No government financing on 
either of these jobs, the inherent econ- 
omy of the Diesel switcher, its proven 
earning ability, made it possible for 
both railroads to borrow money in 
the open market to buy this money- 
saving, money-making equipment.— 
Rex W. Wapman, Editor, Diesel 
Progress. 





Export 

Although complete figures for 1938 
exports to Latin America have not 
been compiled, the record of the first 
eight months indicates that our total 
volume has suffered somewhat by a 
reduction in sales to Mexico, the ab- 
normal causes of which are quite gen- 
erally understood. 

For the period mentioned, thirteen 
leading countries purchased $310,- 


396,000 worth of goods from the 
United States, which was $33,706,- 
000 (9% per cent) less than for the 
first eight months of 1937, and $31,- 
900,000 of this reduction was due to 
curtailed business with Mexico. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
these figures are inclusive of all prod- 
ucts exported, and are not a reliable 
index of the exportation of industrial 
products. For example, Latin Amer- 
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Making cotton yarn in one 
of the key textile mills of 
the country — “‘served by 
Textile World’’. 





No Y of Textile World's 1939 
bd bulletins to the adver- 
tising fraternity 


Te Help You 


with your problem of cultivat- 
ing the important Textile 
Industry — 


1939 Feature Issues 


FEBRUARY 28 
ANNUAL REVIEW 
& FORECAST NUMBER 


Each year the Annual Review 
and Forecast Number, highlights 
the developments of the year 
just past and looks forward to 
probable developments of the 
year ahead. 

Here is an issue of Textile 
World which because of its stand- 
ing and enviable reputation 
among the country’s textile man- 
ufacturers is assured of a long 
life and a greater-than-average- 
reader-audience — a readership 
which will be greatly enhanced 
by the provocative theme of this 
year’s issue — 

“Can a Textile Manufacturer 
Make Money? — How?” 

Obviously, your cue is to set 
forth in this issue how a textile 
manufacturer can make money 
through the use of your products 
or services —by lowering pro- 
duction or maintenance costs, or 
by increasing the quality of his 
product — to project your name 
into his thinking at a time when 
he is thinking about this all- 
important question. 


Forms close February 3rd 


MARCH 


SOUTHERN SHOW 
NUMBER 


In recognition of the Biennial 
Southern Textile Exposition in 
Greenville, S. C., Textile World 
will devote the March issue to a 
preview of this event to which 
the entire industry looks forward. 

Textile mill men will approach 
the Exposition in a mood to 
BUY—to resume their purchases 
of machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and accessories which were 
interrupted more than a year ago 
—purchases which are becoming 
increasingly urgent as textiles 
continue to move forward in the 
van of general industrial activity. 

The Southern Show Number 
of Textile World will be distrib- 
uted in advance of the Exposi- 
tion, affording Textile World 
readers who plan to go to Green- 
ville an opportunity to “preview” 
the Show and to make up their 
“must” list of manufacturers’ ex- 
hibits which they will want to 
be sure to see while there. 


Forms close February 16th 


APRIL 


KNIT GOODS SHOW 
NUMBER 


Each year the textile industry 
turns to the Annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia 
and to the Knit Goods Show 
Number of Textile World to 
learn the latest developments in 
the fields of hosiery, underwéar, 
sweaters, bathing suits, and other 
knit goods manufacture. 

You will, therefore, want to 
plan special copy for the April 
issue of Textile World, featuring 
your machines, products or ser- 
vices which will help the knitter. 
in his daily work. 

As in other years, extra copies 
of this issue will be distributed 
at the Show. 

Extra reader-interest and extra 
coverage will combine to give 
this issue an extra value as a 
vehicle for carrying your mes- 
sage to the worthwhile mills in 
the country and, specifically, of 
course, to the country’s knitters 
and those mills which spin yarn 
for knitters. 


Forms close March 15th 


DATA ON OTHER “FEATURE” ISSUES ON REQUEST. 
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Promotion executives of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York, who 
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received awards in the company's contest for the best promotion campaigns 
produced for its various publications last year. Seated, left to right, Roger L. 
Knight, "Power"; Miss Elsie Eaves, "Engineering News-Record” and "Con- 
struction Methods and Equipment"; W. Hunter Snead, “Electrical World." 
Standing, S. A. MacMillion, "Factory Management and Maintenance"; C. D. 
Benner, “Business Week"; E. J. Tangerman, "American Machinist"; H. A. 
Haworth, "Engineering News-Record" and "Construction Methods and Equip- 
ment"; and Wallace Blood, "Electronics." The competition is an annual affair 


McGraw-Hill Rewards Promotion Men 


@ PRIZES were presented to a group 
of promotion men of McGraw-Hill 
publications last month, concluding a 
contest established last spring to stim- 
ulate interest in the promotion efforts 
of the various publications and to pro- 
practical 


vide some concrete and 


method of awarding conspicuously 
good work. The permanent trophy, a 
bronze plaque, awarded to the publi- 
cation which in the opinion of the 
judges had the best all-round balanced 
program, was won jointly by Electrical 
World and Power, which were tied for 
first choice. Promotion men W. 
Hunter Snead, Electrical World, and 
Roger L. Knight, Power, each received 
checks for $100 and certificates of 
award, as a result of their contribu- 
tions toward winning the trophy for 
their publications. 

Certificates of award and cash 
prizes of $25 each were presented for 
the best campaigns or individual pieces 
in five classifications as follows: For 
publication advertising, C. D. Benner, 


Business Week; for Booklets and Fold- 
ers, S. A. MacMillon, Factory Manage- 


=_ a 


ican purchases of our wheel-type trac- 
tors during the first half of 1938 
were 111 per cent more than for the 
The in- 


crease in purchases of our metal work- 


corresponding half of 1937. 
ing and maintenance tools was thirty- 
six per cent, and of iron and steel- 


body valves, thirty-four per cent for 
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ment and Maintenance; for Sales Let- 
ters, Wallace Blood, Electronics; for 
Market Surveys, H. A. Haworth and 
Miss Elsie Eaves, Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods and 
Equipment; for Publication Surveys, 
E. J. Tangerman, American Machinist. 


Honorable mention certificates were 
also presented to J. W. Robertson and 
A. G. Sutherland, Food Industries, 
Lloyd Dunn, Electrical Contracting 
and Wholesaler’s Salesman, R. W. 
Orth, Product Engineering, E. J. 
Tangerman, American Machinist, and 
Wallace Blood, Electronics, for other 
noteworthy pieces in these various 
classifications. 

The board of judges consisted of 
Edgar Kobak, vice president, Lord & 
Thomas; Chester H. Lang, manager 
of publicity, General Electric Com- 
pany; A. L. Billingsley, president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; J. Sherwood 
Smith, president, Calkins & Holden; 
and T. C. Fetherston, manager, Tech- 
nical Publicity Department, Union 
Carbide Company. 








the same period. An analysis of the 
statistics for the entire year will prob- 
ably show up quite favorably as far 
as industrial requirements are con- 
cerned. 

The 1939 outlook for the sale of 
capital goods to Latin America is 
definitely favorable. Active demand 











for industrial equipment and sup- 
plies is widespread, and the Lima con- 
ference may be depended upon to 
deepen the channels of inter-American 
trade. Recent developments in Eu- 
rope and the Far East are welding the 
Americas into a trading bloc, despite 
misleading reports of German victor- 
ies on the commercial front. 

If manufacturers in the United 
States will recognize the need for 
closer collaboration with Latin Amer- 
ican engineers in industry and civil 
service, and will devote a part of their 
promotional effort to the work of edu- 
cating them in the advantages of in- 
dustrial Pan-Americanism and _ the 
contribution that the technology of 
the United States can make to their 
welfare, we may look to the future 
with justifiable confidence.—J. SeE- 
WARD McCain, Ingenieria Interna- 
cional. 


General Industry 

The manufacturing industries are 
due for better business in 1939. Prin- 
cipal favorable factors are: Pump- 
priming, improved labor relations, 
more independent congress, present- 
day attitudes of management. 

Early improvement will result from 
the aggregate of a large number of 
relatively small improvements in in- 
dustrial plants. As never before, in- 
dustry realizes that increased costs 
due to higher labor rates, higher prices 
for materials, and more taxes, must be 
offset by lowered production costs. 
Steps are being taken to provide better 
inventory control, better materials 
handling, more effective utilization of 
power and equipment. Work simpli- 
fication, in which the abilities of many 
more individuals are made use of, is 
making great progress. 

As confidence is built up, the ex- 
tent of improvement will increase. 
Large programs of modernization and 
new construction will take place. Bar- 
ring unforeseen extensive reforms, 
promoted with political objectives, the 
factors enumerated here, plus the in- 
crease in confidence, should cause the 
activity of manufacturing to approach 
that of 1937.—L. C. Morrow, Editor, 
Factory Management and Mainten- 
ance. 


Many and varied have been the 
developments in new equipment, parts 
and materials for industrial use dur- 
ing 1938. In short, we can say that 
the past year has witnessed develop- 
ment of more new things for use in 
production and in manufactured prod- 
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DOLLAR SIGNS Mean 
More than NUMBERS 


In the hospital field, measuring circulation by numbers means 
very little—what the advertiser needs is concentrated, undiluted 
circulation to actual buying units . . . the kind of circulation 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT provides. 

Measured in numbers, the subscribers to HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT are pretty small pumpkins, but in the hospital 
field a small circulation—when it is concentrated and undiluted 
—goes a mighty long way. 

Measured in buying power, the subscribers to HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT stack up amazingly well — they spend far 
more than their share of the billion dollars that the hospital field 
pours into the stream of American industry every year. And they 
provide inquiries and orders for advertisers at a far lower rate 
than other publications in the field, as we can prove. 

If you want to sell to hospitals, the easiest and most 
economical route is through the pages of HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


Hospital Management 


The National Magazine of Hospital Administration 


) 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago — 330 W. 42nd St., New York ly 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 58] 


O. K. As Inserted 


ling’s copy, we do have to admit the 
effectiveness of the layouts. It has set 
a distinctive style that most of you 
are familiar with. It uses the same 
layout technique in small space as in 
pages, and it stands up well in mini- 
ature. We caught a quarter page done 
in the Roebling style (headline in re- 
verse—copy in cutaway cross section 
of wire rope) and it is extraordinarily 
good. Layout takes a natural, inter- 
esting shape—no wasted attempt to 
square everything up with a rectangu- 
lar border. 

We like a quarter page of Tri-Clover 
Machine because of a good headline, 
“NEW ‘Gentle Push’ Screw Impeller 
Prevents Foaming and _ Agitation. 
Prices as Low as $38.50.” Also be- 
cause—yes, that’s right—the mention 
of price. This is not always feasible 
or practical, but where possible, it reg- 
isters. 

Perhaps our biggest reason for spot- 
ting a recent Taft-Pierce “island ad” 
is its excellent use of white space. This 
may sound like going back to kinder- 
garten, but we feel it important. This 
little ad stood out cleanly and sharply, 
and was remarkably easy to get into 
because of this. We keep reminding 
ourselves that this is a “copy” rather 
than a “layout” department, but on 
the basis of copy, too, this ad gets by. 
It tells an interesting story about Taft- 
Pierce’s contract manufacturing serv- 
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ucts and has recorded more interest 
in them, than ever has been evidenced 
before. More than ever the industrial 
advertising manager should watch the 
new things that are coming along if 
he is to keep step with changes in 
production facilities and product com- 
ponents which will affect the sale of 
the things his company manufactures. 
—W. E. Irisu, Editor, Industrial 
Equipment News. 

We have recently completed a study 
of the opinions of industrial executives 
in ten key cities, and we are informed 
that the general opinion of the execu- 
tives who replied on our survey is that 
there will be a substantial improve- 
ment in business volume during the 
first three months of 1939. Average 
estimates place the increase at approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent. 

There is, however, a substantial pes- 
simism regarding the possibility of 
improved profits, and there is a gen- 
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ice—a modern plant, all or any part of 
which is available as your plant. 

Best of all we like an “island ad” of 
Huntington Laboratories headed, “Stop 
this man from a compensation claim.” 
Copy illustrates danger of skin dis- 
eases from constant working with cut- 
ting oils, and shews how Huntington’s 
“Derma-San” disinfectant acts as a 














safety measure. Copy is direct and 
convincing. Author I. E. Alex- 
ander, Alexander and Brandt, 
Chicago agency, certainly de- 
serves honorable mention. 

THE Copy CHASER. 


eral expectancy that prices of finished 
products will advance during 1939 as 
manufacturing costs increase. We are 
told that the purchases of materials 
handling equipment, machine tools and 
accessories, electrical apparatus and 
power plant equipment might be ex- 
pected to increase over 1938 levels.— 
Hartiey W. Barcray, Editor, Mill 


& Factory. 


Meat Packing 

Operations in the meat packing in- 
dustry were maintained at a high level 
during 1938 and results were quite 
satisfactory, some of the early finan- 
cial reports showing better earnings 
than have prevailed for many years. 
Two companies, among the few re- 
porting to date, had the best earnings 
in their history. 

A peculiarity of meat packing is 
that its activity rate is not governed 
by consumer demand for meats, but 
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by the supply of livestock available 
for slaughter. ll livestock offered 
by growers is purchased and processed 
by packers and none of the meats or 
by-products wasted. Activity in the 
industry during any period can be 
quite accurately predicted, therefore, 
by a check on the livestock supply. 

Hog marketings during 1939, ac- 
cording to government surveys, will 
yield one billion pounds more pork 
and lard than were produced during 
1938. There will be no considerable 
change in supplies of beef, veal and 
lamb. Meat plant activity during 
the coming year will have to be 
speeded up, therefore, to handle the 
heavier average weight and increased 
number of meat animals that will be 
offered for sale. 

With one billion pounds more prod- 
uct to be disposed of, competition for 
business will be keener, merchandising 
problems will be more acute and 
higher processing efficiencies will be 
required to maintain a_ profitable 
spread between costs and selling prices. 
The very decided trend toward mod- 
ernization of buildings, equipment and 
production methods, so evident dur- 
ing the past several years, will con- 
tinue at an accelerated pace. 

During 1939 there will be more 
packer dollars spent for steam and 
power generating equipment and aux- 
iliaries, pumps, product and materials 
handling equipment, motors, drives, 
building materials, pipe and fittings, 
temperature instruments (indicating, 
recording and control), motor trucks, 
refrigerating equipment, etc., as well 
as for that equipment and those sup- 
plies directly required for slaughtering 
livestock and processing edible and 
inedible products. 

Some idea of the wide range of 
equipment required to operate a meat 
packing plant is contained in the re- 
cent statement of an Iowa packer that 
7,000 items are maintained in stock. 
Included are valves, structural steel 
shapes and bars, gears, pipe fittings, 
electrical fittings, oils and _ greases, 
cement, special machinery _ repair 
parts, tools, pipe, paint, lumber, etc.— 
Paut I. Atpricn, Editor, The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


Metal Mining 


The record of non-ferrous metal 
mining in 1938 again throws into 
sharp contrast the relative fortunes 
of the monetary and industrial metals. 
Gold and silver producers have con- 
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"Who Reads Industrial Advertising?" ... A Series 


“(We prefer to 
purchase advertised 
products whenever 
possible!”’ 


HIS is the attitude of the Foote Company, Inc., of Nunda, 
N. Y., the largest exclusive builders of road pavers. 
The Foote Company keeps in close touch with machine 
application and machinery manufacture through the trade 
press. Construction papers mean as much to the engineering 
department as to the sales department, for today’s engineering 
department has to feel the pulse of machine application for 
proper machine development. To these men, properly prepared 
advertising is as keenly interesting as editorial. 
And this is typical of the industrial audiences you have a 
message for. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., lives with industrial audiences—the 
works managers, the engineers, the designers, the superin- 
tendent, the purchasing agents, the men who buy. Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., has lived with these fellows for over 20 years— 
planning, devising, proving ways and means to sell them goods. 
And the contact of Russell T. Gray, Inc., with industry is not 
the superficial one characteristic of industrial advertising 
organizations more interested in the general field. It is based 
on a closeness of cooperation and dealer contacts that could 
only be built by years of concentration on industrial adver- 
tising alone. 
You have an advertising problem, we have the ability, 
experience and man power to handle it. 


We would like to. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
Industrial Advertising 


2100 Engineering Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 



















The Routing Slip: 

The routing slip for magazines that 
come to the Foote Company, Inc. Mr. 
Kennedy is Executive Vice President; 
Mr. Harford is Sales Manager; Mr. 
Dake is Secretary and has much to do 
with the buying; Mr. Farrel! is Chief 


Engineer. 
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tinued their record breaking produc- 
tion under the stimulus of price. Cop- 
per, lead, and zinc operators, on the 
other hand, have had to curtail output 
in an effort to adjust production to 
reduced demand. 

The outlook for mining in 1939 
is for improved conditions, at least 
during the first half of the year. Fa- 
vorable to the consumption of metals 
are prospects for increased activity in 
construction, automobile manufac- 
ture, electrical manufacture, utility 
expansion. The current emphasis on 
armament is also a favorable factor, 
but one easily over-emphasized. Indus- 
trial recovery is the most vital 
influence in the welfare of metal min- 
ing. The industry is fully prepared 
to meet any demands made upon it.— 
H. C. PaRMELEE, Editor, Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


Metal Working 

Although the first half of 1938 
showed a sharp decline in sales and 
production in the metal-working in- 
dustry compared with the same period 
in 1937, a strong upward surge 
brought substantial recovery during 
the summer and fall. Machine tool 
business, thanks chiefly to foreign or- 
ders, doubled from May to August, 
but slumped a bit toward the year- 
end. 

Steel operations jumped from twen- 
ty-six per cent in June to sixty-two 
per cent late in October. Motor car 
output, which usually pyramids to 
the year’s peak in the spring, dragged 
along through the first nine months 
of 1938 and soared to the highest 
point of the year in December. Farm 
implement and tractor builders were 
very active early in the year, furnish- 
ing much business to steel and 
machinery manufacturers, but over- 
estimated their market and operated 
on slim schedules from June on. 

Government orders in connection 
with national defense probably have 
been the greatest domestic stimulant 
to the metal-working trade the past 
year. Already these orders have run 
into tens of millions of dollars. They 
have been the main factor in revital- 
izing the shipbuilding industry. 

Many influences are at work to ac- 
celerate the operating rate in the 
metal-working industry during 1939. 
Automobile makers are sure to assem- 
ble far more cars than in the past 
year. Steel operations should be well 
supported by automotive tonnage, by 
enlarged building construction pro- 
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grams, and by users making consumer 
goods. The biggest “lift” will come 
from the government’s plans for na- 
tional defense. Millions upon millions 
will be poured into private industry 
in the form of contracts for the 
Army and Navy, including the air 
service, during the current fiscal year 
and during the fiscal year 1940, 
which begins next July 1. Equipment 
makers will benefit from these orders 
directly and also indirectly where 
companies with government contracts 
enlarge their facilities or find it desir- 
able to modernize their methods. Air- 
plane makers and shipbuilding com- 
panies should prosper. 

The machine tool people will secure 
considerable business from companies 
searching for ways and means of re- 
ducing their labor and general manu- 
facturing costs. Should foreign book- 
ings for machinery continue in large 
volume and domestic sales expand too, 
equipment makers will be extremely 
busy. — BuRNHAM Finney, Editor, 
American Machinist. 


Undoubtedly there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in volume in the 
metal working industry in 1939. A 
part of this is brought about by ex- 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] 


Dignifying a Product 
leather. Mechanical binding, by Ideal 
Book Binding Company, Cleveland, 
makes the book easy to open and use. 
Manning Studios are responsible for 
the design and artwork, while photo- 
graphs, engravings and printing were 
done by The Caxton Company, all of 
Cleveland. 

Elmer J. Kopf of Republic’s adver- 
tising division modestly says: “Just 
as “Pigs Is Pigs’ to those unacquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities of the por- 
cine species, nails are nails to the man 
who has not made a specialized study 
of this pointed subject. Here at Re- 
public we feel that we are making 
better nails, and it was the advertising 
problem, in building the new catalog 
of Republic nails, to lift them out 
of the realm of the commonplace. 
More than a few who have seen this 
effort say we have succeeded.” 

Mr. Kopf’s statement is no idle 
boast—in fact, the whole book is rec- 
ommended for those who would like 
to see what can be done to dress-up 
the presentation of common, every- 
day products and would like their 
catalog to do a sales job. 
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pansion of demand for materials which 
will be used in rearmament programs, 
both home and abroad. Part of it is 
brought about by the accumulated 
demand, chiefly domestic, which has 
accompanied a year of deficit in pur- 
chases looking to industrial modern- 
ization. And part of it also will be 
due to the encouraging influence of 
recent elections. A survey of opin- 
ion in our field has recently revealed, 
for instance, that the brakes on buy- 
ing, which have been set through lack 
of confidence, have been somewhat 
released by the encouraging repudia- 
tion of extreme modernist notions. 

With respect to volume, we look 
for a year that will be approximately 
parallel to 1937. This of course will 
be a substantial improvement over 
1938. In steel production, we antici- 
pate a total annual output of some- 
where between forty and fifty million 
tons. We expect to see a fifteen or 
twenty per cent increase in the pro- 
duction of machine tools and other 
machinery used in the productive ca- 
pacities of our industries. 


Under present circumstances it will 
be much harder to make a profit, we 
believe, in 1939 than it was during 
1937, in spite of the increased vol- 
ume. Surprisingly enough, in our 
opinion, one of the bright spots on the 
present horizon may turn out to be 
the monopoly investigation. Undoubt- 
edly this was instituted as a witch- 
hunt for the purpose of tearing holes 
in our present capitalistic system of 
enterprise. As the testimony devel- 
ops, however, it may well turn into 
an educational forum in which the 
public at large will learn of the good 
things which large-scale enterprise 
under private ownership has accom- 
plished for public well-being. Cer- 
tainly if the mere weight of evidence 
in this respect is admitted into the 
investigation, it will far out-balance 
any premeditated objective which the 
instigators of the investigation may 
have had in mind.—J. H. Van De- 
VENTER, Editor, The Iron Age. 

The machine building industries, 
and the machine tool industry in par- 
ticular, have not had an exceptionally 
good year in 1938. In fact, as far as 
the machine tool industry is con- 
cerned, for several months many 
plants depended largely on foreign 
business for the greater part of their 
output. 

Toward the end of the year, how- 
ever, a gradual improvement has been 
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noted; and, since the recent elections, 
inquiries for new machinery have been 
nore plentiful, although orders have 


not, as yet, been placed. It is likely 
that new orders will not be placed 
until early in the coming year. 

While employment in the machin- 
ery industries has not been at a high 
level during the year, nevertheless 
there is evidence of lack of available 
skilled machine shop labor due, doubt- 
less, to the fact that the number 
trained annually is not sufficient to 
replace the number of workers that 
for one reason or another drop out 
of the industry. A considerable num- 
ber of the larger firms throughout the 
machine building field have, however, 
engaged in training programs, hoping 
to gradually increase the supply of 
skilled workers. 

The prospects for 1939 appear rea- 
sonably good. It is likely that there 
will be a fair amount of domestic 
business placed early in the year; 
furthermore, the government’s pre- 
paredness program will reflect favor- 
ably on activity in the machine tool 
and kindred industries. Both the 
Army Ordnance Department and the 
Navy shops are prepared to place or- 
ders for considerable amounts of shop 
equipment. — Errk OserG, Editor, 
Machinery. 


The year 1938 saw a very definite 
advance in methods and equipment for 
metal manufacturing, the trend being 
constantly in the direction of closer 
accuracy and finer finish. Machines 
developed by an automobile manufac- 
turer for the application of ‘Super- 
finish” to automobile running parts 
produce a mirror finish on these parts. 
A testing instrument, designed by a 
professor at the University of Mich- 
igan, makes practical the production 
inspection of surfaces to within a mil- 
lionth of an inch. 

A hardening process, whereby the 
furnace is brought to the work— 
known as “flame hardening”—is being 
applied to the operating parts of ma- 
chine tools, thus protecting them al- 
most indefinitely against wear. 

Awards offered by a manufacturer 
of arc welding equipment have crys- 
tallized the best thought of welding 
engineers throughout the country, and 
made this information available to the 
industry at large, thus advancing the 
welding art by a very definite step. 

All of the aforesaid contributions to 
the art of metal working will result 
in better products at less cost to the 


consumer, thus aiding in raising the 
standard of living, contributing, 
through lower costs, to more wide- 
spread distribution of commodities, 
and making possible more widespread 
employment. — Howarp CAMPBELL, 
Editor, Modern Machine Shop. 


From the standpoint of business ac- 
tivity and volume, 1939 will start out 
under much more favorable conditions 
than those that prevailed a year ago. 
Current indications are that the con- 
tinued rise in the business curve which 
characterized most of the last half, 
but which was interrupted by the 








usual holiday let-down, will be re- 
sumed shortly. Expectation is that 
the first half of 1939, from a volume 
standpoint, will be fully as good as 
the last half of 1938 and probably 
about fifteen per cent better. Unfor- 
tunately, the year will start with price 
levels on a great many raw materials 
and manufactured products that re- 
turn losses or insignificant profits. 
Unless profits are made on a larger 
scale, less impetus than desired will 
characterize industrial expansion.— 
E. C. KreutzBere, Editor, Séeel. 

In common with the metal working 
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IEN again expresses appreciation for the added opportunity for again 
clearly presenting ALL the details of its circulation leadership through 
the NIAA Publishers Statement Form. 


IEN was one of the first, if not the first, with the original NIAA Form 
Statement and leads again with its second statement which now includes 
the circulation breakdown by COUNTIES . 
its annual List and Readership Verification . . 

industry and financial ratings of reader plants. 


. IEN continues to offer outstandingly economical adver- 
tising of operating men in the larger plants in all industries at only 
$79 to $85 a month for standard representation . . . 
every means for demonstrating and proving its leadership on that basis. 


Proof? Evidenced by fact that IEN carries twice as many advertisers 
as any other publication of similar circulation and in the details of its 


coverage and readership shown in its NEW NIAA and NEW CCA 
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industry in general, heat treating and 
forging shops for the most part oper- 
ated at a reduced rate of activity 
during 1938. With the automotive 
and air-craft industries very active in 
the last quarter, however, production 
of forging and heat treated parts 
moved up considerably, and the pros- 
pects are bright for 1939. 

The heat treating and forging in- 
dustry offers to manufacturers of 
forging equipment, heat treating fur- 
naces and control equipment an excel- 
lent market for 1939, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Practically every source fore- 
casts a sustained demand for automo- 
biles during 1939, with production 
considerably above 1938. 

2. A record production of aircraft 
in 1939, 

3. Government expenditures of 
over $25,000,000 for the manufac- 
ture of anti-aircraft guns and for 
other ordnance and supply items. 

4. Rehabilitation and expansion of 
government shipyards.—W. C. Ker- 
NAHAN, editor, Heat Treating and 
Forging. 


Oil, Petroleum 

Expenditures by oil companies were 
fairly well maintained during 1938, 
despite lower prices, less drilling (ap- 
proximately 27,500 wells) and the 
practice of using as much material 
from warehouses as possible. It has 
been estimated (by the American 
Petroleum Institute) that the industry 
spends in excess of $975,000,000 an- 
nually for equipment and materials. 
Today, refiners are spending millions 
of dollars replacing obsolete individual 
distillation and cracking systems with 
modern combination plants which do 
both jobs simultaneously. 

It is estimated that $270,000,000 
were spent in the refining industry for 
equipment in 1938, and it is antici- 
pated that at least that amount, and 
probably more, will be spent in 1939. 
The drilling and producing branch of 
the industry is said to have spent 
$597,000,000 for equipment and sup- 
plies (including labor and fuel for 
drilling). Even if there is less drill- 
ing during 1939, the expenditures are 
apt to reach this total, because wells 
are being constantly drilled deeper, 
which requires heavier units for both 
drilling and producing, and likewise 
results in greater wear. 

In addition, 1939 will not have 
large warehouse stocks of equipment 
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Knowing it is a point of interest to 
dealers, Greenfield ~~ & Die Corp. 


features its method of packing ship- 
ments in this page in “Mill Supplies" 


as did 1938; consequently, it is ex- 
pected that oil companies will buy 
relatively more, especially if the busi- 
ness recovery continues as anticipated. 
—W aRREN L. Baker, Editor, The Oil 
Weekly. 


Plumbing and Heating 

Although sales of plumbing and 
heating wholesalers continued to run 
behind 1937 as late as October of 
1938, nevertheless, factory shipments 
of most products in the field have al- 
ready jumped well ahead of shipments 
in the previous year. This is due to 
the fact that wholesaler stocks were 
cut to an absolute minimum during 
the first half of 1938. Stocks will 
have not returned to the normal level; 
hence 1939 will receive a strong im- 
petus just from the move on the part 
of wholesalers to replenish their stocks. 

In addition, the anticipated im- 
provement in general business will help 
remodeling sales and the anticipated 
increase in new construction will aid 
the volume of sales coming from new 
construction. 

One prominent heating manufac- 
turer tells us that they are laying defi- 
nite plans for a thirty-five per cent in- 
crease during 1938. They tell us that 
they can definitely see a gain of such 
proportions. For the industry as a 
whole, a thirty-five per cent gain is 
probably the upper limit, with a twen- 
ty per cent gain the lower.—J. U. 
FarLey, Manager, Marketing and Re- 


search Bureau, Domestic Engineering. 





Power 

The market for steam-power equip- 
ment in 1939 will feel the double 
effect of utility buying, forced by a 
combination of growing loads and in- 
adequate capacity, and a general re- 
lease of long-pigeonholed plans for in- 
dustrial plant modernization. 


In particular, we expect the makers 
of large boilers and turbines to stage a 
remarkable comeback from their re- 
cent low levels of operation. Appar- 
ently it will be the old story of “feast 
or famine”—this time the feast. But 
the expansion will be felt by all power 
equipment, large and small, steam and 
Diesel, and by equipment for such as- 
sociated power services as refrigera- 
tion, heating, air conditioning, etc.— 
Pui W. Swatn, Editor, Power. 

Most advertisers are very slow in 
getting their schedules for 1939 Oked. 
Some are showing increases, others the 
same as last year. Many who did not 
have a regular program in 1938 are 
issuing new contracts for 1939. It 
looks like a much better year.—W. T. 
Watt, Vice - president, Industrial 
Power. 


Product Design 

Foremost among design trends that 
without doubt will be evident in 1939 
should be included the electrification 
of machines, increased use of welding 
in combination with castings, and the 
application of hydraulic units in ma- 
chines. Wider utilization of alloys 
and plastic materials also can be safely 
forecast, as well as greater considera- 
tion of machine operators through re- 
duction of noise and the use of safety 
features. Last, but not least, styling 
—or as it is more popularly termed, 
“streamlining” — will undoubtedly 
gain headway to the point where any 
machine not so treated in exterior de- 
sign will be outclassed by competi- 
tion. 

Considering just one of the forego- 
ing trends—probably the most impor- 
tant—electrification of machines will 
not by any means stop at the use of 
individual motor drives, but will mean 
the increasing use of all forms of elec- 
tric control and electrical operation 
of machines. Already some completely 
electric machines have made their ap- 
pearance in the machine tool field and 
in the household machinery industry. 
That the trend will spread to many 
other types of machines is unquestion- 
able.-—L. E. Jermy, Editor, Machine 
Design. 
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The year 1939 promises to be one 
of the busiest that the profession of 
engineering design has experienced, be- 
cause of developments with reference 
to both national defense, as well as 
non-government activities. 

A number of manufacturers have 
expressed the opinion that by the end 
of January, engineering activity will 
be as great as it ever was in 1937, and 
that by June of next year, engineering 
departments will be operating at their 
peak. This is also borne out by our 
recent survey, covering 460 manufac- 
turers in the metal working field. The 
low point of engineering activity was 
reached in about July, 1938. By Sep- 
tember there was an increase of ten per 
cent in the number of engineers em- 
ployed. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
460 manufacturers reported that they 
are, or have been, increasing their en- 
gineering staffs, while fifty-six per 
cent of the manufacturers expect to 
increase their design activities during 
the year 1939. Only twelve per cent 
of the 460 manufacturers, most of 
them in the aeronautical field, stated 
that they had already increased their 
engineering departments to a point 
where they plan no further immediate 
increase.—G. F. NorDENHOLT, Edi- 
tor, Product Engineering. 


Pulp and Paper 

During the past few years the pulp 
and paper industry of the United 
States has witnessed the greatest build- 
ing boom of its entire history. From 
1935 to and through 1938, new con- 
struction in the South alone has in- 
creased the daily productive capacity 
of sulphate mills by more than 4,000 
tons of pulp and by more than 3,000 
tons of paper and board. Most of this 
pulp production is unbleached; but 
two of the new mills have been erected 
for the specific purpose of manufac- 
turing bleached sulphate fibre. In 
fact, the outlook for the continued 
expansion of bleached sulphate pulp 
capacity is very promising. 

There also has been a growing de- 
mand for bleached sulphite fibre, and, 
although the number of sulphite mills 
of the United States has decreased 
somewhat in recent years, the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry has in- 
creased. On the basis of a 300-day 
operating year, this capacity in 1938 
approximated 2,500,000 tons annu- 
ally; while that of the sulphate mills, 
calculated on the same basis, was a 
little over 2,800,000 tons. 


To keep pace with the building of 
new mills in the South, many of the 
already established mills entered into 
extensive modernization programs, 
some of which also included expansion 
of productive capacity. The competi- 
tive situation within the industry and 
the continually growing demands for 
certain of its products will stimulate 
a continuation of such activity, 
throughout the months ahead. 

Then, too, there is still some new 
mill construction under way. At least, 
two mills, now in process of construc- 
tion, will go into production during 


the early parts of 1939. The comple- 
tion of the financing arrangement for 
the construction of a newsprint mill 
in Texas, another project, was an- 
nounced during the early part of De- 
cember. The success of this mill will 
be watched by the entire paper manu- 
facturing industry of the United 
States, and it may result in a rejuve- 
nation of the newsprint industry of 
the country, an industry which sup- 
plied only twenty-two per cent of our 
domestic consumption in 1937, the 
importation amounting to 3,317,024 
tons.—Harry E. Weston, Editorial 





Announcing the 


RUBBER RED Book 


Directory of the Rubber Industry 





Rubber 


RED BOOK 
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Published by THE RUBBER AGE 











used in industry generally. 


1939 EDITION 


Scheduled for April, 1939 


This directory, first brought out in 1937, is 
the Buying Guide to all Equipment, Mate- 
rials and Supplies used in the BILLION 
DOLLAR rubber manufacturing industry 
in the United States and Canada. Pur- 
chasing agents have given the RUBBER 
RED BOOK overwhelming approval and 
have adopted it as their primary source of 
information on the thousand and one items 
they buy regularly. 


Rubber manufacturers are large users of 
practically all types of Shop, Transmis- 
sion, Power and Process Equipment 
as well as Industrial Chemicals, Raw 
Materials, Fabrics and other products 
The rubber industry is a huge mar- 


ket which can be tapped effectively through this Directory—at a cost 
less than direct mail and far more completely. 


Every Purchasing Agent and Engineer in the rubber industry in the United 
States and Canada will be sent a copy of the 1939 RUBBER RED BOOK, 
thus assuring complete coverage of this field. The story of your products, 
told to these buyers through suitable advertising in this Directory, will work 
for you a full two years at but a few cents a day and should prove a definite 


source of sales-producing inquiries. 


A descriptive booklet, “The Story of the Rubber Red Book”, is available 
on request to interested executives and advertising agencies. Send for a 


Published By 


THE RUBBER AGE 


copy today. 


250 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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FOR PIANOS. PERCOLATORS 
OR PARLOR GAMES... 






WE PREFERTO 
WRITE ADS THAT 
TSELL PUMPS, 


PLUG VALVES 


There's something we like about the 
smell of hot cutting oil, the squeal 
of a lathe tool machining cast iron, 
the rumble of an overhead crane. 
To us, there's beauty in a blue print, 
inspiration in a precision tool, charm 
in a sweetly functioning piece of 
industrial equipment, whatever its 
nature. We like to write about those 
things—and perhaps that is why our 
clients tell us we do it well. 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


an industrial advertising agency 
with an engineering and sales back- 
ground, can produce copy that sells 
your product, and is ready to work 
with you to any extent desired, from 
the making of a single technical il- 
lustration (in which we excel) to the 
handling of your entire advertising 
campaign — publication space, di- 
rect mail, catalogs, folders, hand- 
books, etc. No time contracts nor 
other binding conditions—and cer- 
tainly no obligation involved in dis 
cussing the matter. May one of our 
principals call? 


Peterson & Kempner Inc. 
Jndustrial 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 





PULVERIZERS OR | 


| 





Director, The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


Railways 

There has been under the New 
Deal no progress whatever in over- 
coming the handicaps—most of them 
political—which have placed the rail- 
road industry in the ranks of the 
under-privileged and under-nourished. 
Nevertheless, even under a regime of 
poverty, there are ups and downs— 
periods of no net income at all, fol- 
lowed by periods of less penury. The 
railroads now appear to have left 
behind the former of these two peri- 
ods, and to have entered the second. 

Railroad earnings bear a close re- 
lationship to freight carloadings. Since 
the middle of 1937 freight carload- 
ings have followed rather closely 
those of the second half of 1935. The 
trend of carloadings in the second 
half of 1935 was the forerunner of 
the year of best earnings the railroad 
industry has had since 1930. There 
are many observations which will sup- 
port—and few which will negative— 
a prediction that railway traffic and 
railway earnings in 1939 should ap- 
proach those of 1936, when net rail- 
way operating income was 667 million 
dollars. 

Purchases by the railroads from the 
manufacturing industry, as an empir- 
ical fact, tend to parallel (and, 
roughly, to equal) their net operating 
income. Since net operating income 
should, unless all signs fail, be up- 
wards of 600 millions in 1939 (as 
compared with, probably, less than 
350 millions in 1938)—it follows 
that purchases by the railways from 
the manufacturing industries in 1939 
should also exceed 600 millions, sur- 
passing 1938 purchases by upwards of 
eighty per cent.—SaMueL O. DUNN, 
Editor, Railway Age. 


Shipbuilding 

Greater progress has been made in 
shipbuilding in 1938 than in almost 
any other major industry in the 
United States. For the third consecu- 
tive year shipbuilding has set a new 
peace time record in the volume of 
vessel tonnage under construction. 

The total volume of work now 
under way in the shipyards aggre- 
gates 971,410 tons, the largest vol- 
ume since the completion of the war 
program in 1922. This represents an 
increase of 67 per cent during the 
year. 
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A year ago the volume of merchant 
shipbuilding exceeded naval construc- 
tion by a small margin for the first 
time in a number of years. Due 
principally to orders for fifty mer- 
chant vessels placed by the Maritime 
Commission for its own account or 
for subsidized private lines during the 
year, the volume of merchant ship- 
building now exceeds naval construc- 
tion by over forty-eight per cent. 

The prospects for 1939 are brighter 
than at any time since the World 
War. Not only will the year begin 
with a record volume of shipbuilding 
under way, but both merchant and 
naval shipbuilding are on the threshold 
of further expansion which will re- 
quire the development of additional 
shipbuilding facilities and the training 
of hundreds of mechanics for ship- 
yard work.—H. H. Brown, Editor, 
Marine Engineering and _ Shipping 
Review. 


Textiles 


During 1938 the textile industries 
—cotton, dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing, rayon and silk, wool—set their 
sales generally in accordance with pre- 
vailing trade winds and quite gen- 
erally avoided over-production and 
glutted markets. Due to this policy 
prices on yarns and finished goods 
held up remarkably well and current 
reports indicate a quick response of 
production to increased demands. 
Production figures and the consequent 
demand for running supplies and op- 
erating equipment in the industry 
have run from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent behind 1937 figures which 
were largely considered an all time 
high for the various divisions of the 
industry. 

Rayon continued its phenomenal 
march with marked increases in the 
number of plants utilizing either 
rayon yarn or cut staple in combina- 
tion with other fibers. Manufactur- 
ers selling the rayon yarn producing 
plants are getting an increased busi- 
ness from these companies with at 
least three new plants or additions 
running from $1,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000 each being planned for early 1939. 

While no changes or developments 
of consequence in the wage structure 
and production setup in the textile 
field are likely as the result of the 
new Wage Hour Law, it is evident 
that the textile industry as a whole 
is paying more attention to labor sav- 
ing equipment of all kinds and to 
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ore efficient time and record-keep- 

g equipment. Products involved in 
such a line of thinking include ma- 
terials handling equipment, lubrication 

juipment, time clocks, and office 
equipment. Further lines on which 
attention is being centered, due large- 
ly to increasing developments by the 
manufacturers selling to the industry, 
include power transmission machinery, 
electric motors and controls.—JOHN 
C. Cook, Director of Research, Cot- 


fon. 


Wood Working 

With residential building in 1939 
continuing the substantial gains made 
in the last half of 1938, plus a greater 
demand for hardwoods for furniture 
and interior trim, as well as a heavier 
demand for wood container material, 
the wood products industry confident- 
ly expects that 1939 will be at least 
twenty-five per cent better than 1938. 

Both wood producing and fabricat- 
ing plants in all sections of the coun- 
try are laying plans for increased pro- 
duction, going forward with plans 
shelved in the early part of 1938 for 
modernization and product improve- 
ment. New and aggressive merchan- 
dising plans are being advanced that 
will contact present markets more 
aggressively as well as to open up and 
develop new uses for wood. Con- 
servative opinion in the industry pre- 
dicts at least a twenty per cent in- 
crease in business for 1939 with a 
possible increase as great as thirty per 
cent. Even a twenty per cent in- 
crease would tax the capacity of 
many plants, as the great majority 
have enjoyed good business since the 
middle of last July.—M. B. PENDLE- 
ron, Editor, Wood Products. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Sales Conventions 


Latest development — codperative 
presentations by industrial or market- 
ing groups. 

We know dramatization pays. A 
test at the Chicago Sales Congress 
proved there is a gain of 103 per cent 
in memory alone when dramatization 
If additional expenditure for 
dramatization will double the effec- 
tiveness of your program, that ex- 
penditure is worth while. 


is used, 





Issues Type Guide 


Dwight Spofford, advertising manager, 
Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, O., 
published “Type Tips and Tables,” 


with type tables and charts for help in 
typing copy, preparing layouts, selecting 
type faces and sizes, ordering artwork and 
engravings, specifying paper and placing 
orders for both space advertising and 
printed matter. An enclosed chart is de- 
signed as a quick and accurate means of 
determining type sizes, amount of copy 
needed to fill a given size space, or the 
amount of space needed for a given 
amount of copy. The book is priced at 
$1.00 per copy. 


New Bozell & Jacobs Executive 
Edward S. McKay has joined Bozell & 


Jacobs, advertising agency, Houston, 
Texas, as an account executive. Mr. Mc- 
Kay was formerly in the publicity and ad- 


markets a 

yhroughout 
INTERNA 
yolume m 


ageres*t"° 


vertising department of Public Utility En- 
gineering and Service Corporation and 
previous to that was district publicity rep- 
resentative for General Electric Company's 
central district, both of Chicago. In his 
new position, Mr. McKay will handle the 
United Gas Corporation account. 


Ivins to Audio Productions 

Clinton F. Ivins, formerly vice-president, 
Pathescope Company of America, has be- 
come associated with Audio Productions, 
Inc., New York, in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Ivins served as chairman of the mo- 
tion picture committee of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association which 
published a study in 1931 on the use of 
motion pictures by industrial advertisers. 





Mone AND MORE manufacturers of engineering and industrial equip- 
ment, materials and supplies are advertising in INGENIERIA INTERNA- 


CIONAL to introduce their products or to increase established business 


throughout Latin-American engineering and industry. 


new advertisers: 


Armco International Corp. 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Besser Mfg. Co. 

Burch Corp. 


Corrugated Steel Sheet Piling Corp. 


Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Heil Co. 

Highway Trailer Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Co. 


Here are a few 


Insley Mfg. Co. 

Mall Tool Co. 

Oliver United Filters 
Pennsylvania Transformer 
Permutit Co. 
Pan-American Trading Co. 
Ridge Tool Co. 

Star Drilling Machine Co. 
T. L. Smith Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Templeton-Kenly & Co. 
Universal Motor Co. 


Sample copies of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, together with circula- 


tion and market facts and figures will be sent to you on request. 
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The only publication 
which specifically 
serves metallurgists 
and production execu- 
tives in heat treating 
and forging plants and 
departments. 


| Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Authorities agree that 1939 
will show a substantial improve- 
ment in business conditions. 
This will be particularly true 
ef the steel industry. Specitica- 
tions for new equipment later 
to be released are now in the 
engineering stage. In order to 
have the product of your com- 
pany included, your sales mes- 
sage should be in the hands of 
those responsible for specifying 
the make of equipment to be 
purchased. You can do this 
economically by placing your 
adivertisement each month in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. 

Write for new eight-page 
booklet. It can help you in se- 
lecting your advertising me- 
dium. 





Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





N.1L A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Dodds Reports on 
Chapter Activities 


A number of interesting and important 
activities being planned by various chap- 
ters of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association for 
1939, have been 
announced by 
Richard P. Dodds, 
advertising mana- 
ager, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngs- 
town, O., vice 
president of the as- 
sociation in charge 
of chapter activities. 
Among the projects 
is a one-day seminar 
now being organ- 
ized by chapters in 
Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cleve- 
land, to be held in 
Pittsburgh sometime in April. In effect, 
it will be a “junior” N.LA.A. conference. 
Similar one-day meetings are being con- 
sidered in other areas. 

The Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers have appointed a committee to 
work with N.I.A.A. chapter presidents to 
develop case histories which might be used 
as yardsticks to measure advertising effec- 
tiveness throughout a broad range of in- 
dustrial marketing. It is the Y.D.I.M. 
objective to collect forty or fifty such case 
histories and combine them in portfolio 
form for distribution to the entire 
N.LA.A. membership. 

In Canada, the Toronto chapter has ac- 
cepted as its current activity a survey of 
Canadian house organs and employe 
magazines. Another activity being con- 
sidered by Toronto is to combine reports 
prepared by various members of the chap- 
ter on related subjects affecting industrial 
advertising and issue them in portfolio 
form to the entire N.I.A.A. membership. 

Progress is being made on the chapter 
organization manuals, all of which will be 
turned over to a special committee some- 
time in April. From material contained in 
the seventeen manuals, the committee will 
compile a uniform chapter organization 
manual designed to be helpful to both old 
and new chapters of the association. 


N. |. A. A. Extends Free 
Employment Service 
The National Industrial Advertisers As- 


sociation has decided to continue as a 
permanent activity the free employment 
service inaugurated on an experimental 
basis last year. All companies seeking 
men for positions requiring knowledge and 
experience in the fields of industrial ad- 
vertising, marketing, sales promotion, re- 
search, or publishing are invited to take 
advantage of this service. 

Inquiries directed to the headquarters 
office of the association are forwarded to 
the chapter of the association in the area 
from whi-h the inquiry originates. Dupli- 





R. P. DODDS 
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cates of applications received from chap- 
ters will be kept on file at the headquar- 
ters office so that inquiries from non- 
chapter areas can be supplied direct with 
the information. Individuals seeking posi- 
tions in the fields mentioned also are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the service. 

To facilitate the work of establishing 
contact between those who have positions 
to fill and men who are qualified to fill 
them, employment service committees have 
been appointed in each chapter of the 
association. 


Wolff Elected President 
of Pittsburgh Chapter 


David A. Wolff, advertising manager, 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of Industrial 
Advertising Council, 
Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed Ernest T. Giles, 
account executive, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc. Other 
officers elected for 
the calendar year 
1939 are: Vice-presi- 
dent, K. E. Kellen- 
berger, advertising 
manager, Union 
Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale, Pa.; 
secretary - treasurer, 
Elliott G. Johnson, 
advertising manager, 
Homestead Valve 
Mfg. Company, Coraopolis, Pa.; active di- 
rector, D. Clinton Grove, advertising man- 
ager, Blaw-Knox Company, Blawnox, Pa.; 
associate directors, W. J. Fitzgerald, The 
Iron Age, and Carl F. Johnston, vice- 
pase. Johnston & Johnston, Pitts- 
urgh. 





D. A. WOLFF 


Reveals Survey of Sales 
Convention Practice 


Sales conventions vary as to frequency 
and kind with the individual problems of 
each company, according to a survey made 
by Forest J. Nelson, advertising manager, 
MacWhyte Company, Kenosha. Wis., and 
reported to members of the Milwaukee 
Industrial Advertising Association last 
month. The study also revealed that with 
but one exception, discussion of advertis- 
ing is given a place on the sales conven- 
tion programs of those replying to the 
questionnaire. In several instances, mem- 
bers reported that the entire advertising 
campaign for the year is presented to the 
convention for discussion and criticism. 

Tabulation of the replies showed that 
of the twenty-six companies included, 
fifteen have annual sales conventions, 
while eleven do not. Five companies gave 
as a reason for not holding sales conven- 
tions that their salesmen are in and out 
during the year; one that it distributes 
through manufacturers’ agents; and two 
that they have divisional sales meetings. 
Of those reporting annual sales conven- 
tions, eleven call in all their salesmen for 
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the meetings, while one calls in only a 


One calls in all 
With 


ew from each office. 
alesmen about every other year. 


the exception of one, the companies pay 


ill or part of the salesmen’s expenses to 
ind from their sales conventions. One 
company reported that a sales contest is 
conducted to determine attendance. One 
ompany invites its distributors to attend 
its sales conventions; eight do not, and 
eleven hold separate conventions for them. 


Wright Succeeds Lovekin 
as Philadelphia Head 


M. K. Wright, advertising manager, 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
as been elected president, Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers, suc- 
ceeding R. E. Love- 
kin, president, R. E. 
Lovekin Corporation. 
Other officers and di- 
rectors elected are: 
Vice-president, D. C. 
Miner, advertising 
manager, E. : 
Houghton & Co.; sec- 
retary, Frances M. 
Suarez, advertising 
| manager, Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, re- 
elected; treasurer, 
Walter S. Fogg, ad- 
vertising counselor, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; di- 
rectors, Irene J. Dennery, advertising man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company; 
Fred J. Gloeckner, sales manager, T. A. 
Winchell & Co.; W. D. Lindsey, Albert 
Kircher Company; Theodore Marvin, ad- 
vertising manager, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; E. W. School- 
field, sales manager, Pennsylvania Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Company; Nelson W. 
Sieber, advertising manager, Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pa.; 
A. B. Wheeler, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, and O. H. Woolford, Cochrane 
Corporation. 

The regular monthly Brass Tack Clinics 
devoted to the discussion of definite prob- 
lems that face the advertiser have been 
resumed with Irene J. Dennery continuing 
as chairman. 

Raymond Moley, former assistant sec- 
retary of state, talked to the Philadelphia 
chapter last month, giving his views on 
the business-political situation. 


M. K. WRIGHT 


Detroit Hears Gospel 
of the Advertising Page 


Making advertisements more interesting 
and informative means support for the 
efforts of the editorial pages to increase 
reader acceptance of the entire publica- 
tion, according to Frank Juraschek, con- 
sulting editor, The Iron Age, in an ad- 
dress before the November meeting of the 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit. The 
reader of business papers should expect to 
find news, knowledge and information in 
the advertising pages, just as he expects 
to find news, knowledge and amusement 
in the editorial section, Mr. Juraschek as- 
serted. He stressed that continuity appeal 
in an advertising campaign creates a de- 
sire on the part of the reader to look for 
the advertiser's copy in the next issue of 
the publication. 

Advertising men can still learn a lot 
from modern editorial treatment, said Mr. 
Juraschek, but he decried efforts to com- 
pete with editorial pages by aping edi- 
torial format. It was the speaker's con- 
tention that the preference for next-to- 
reading position is an acknowledgment on 
the part of advertising men of inability to 


create copy of sufficient interest to make 
the reader want to turn to the back of the 
book. The goal Mr. Juraschek set was to 
have the advertising pages take on enough 
individual and collective importance by 
following the gospel of news, knowledge, 
and information that the reader will not 
put the magazine down without going 
through the advertising section. 

Criticisms and discussion of the adver- 
tising campaigns which won the panel 
awards at the N. I. A. A. Cleveland con- 
ference were invited and received at the 
chapter's December meeting. Consensus 
of opinion on most of the campaigns was 
that while satisfactory on the whole from 
purely advertising considerations, many of 
the campaigns appeared to be weak from 
the standpoint of sales effectiveness. Judg- 
ing from the discussion, I. M. D. feels that 
industrial advertising presents an oppor- 
tunity for considerable improvement in 
sales appeal and copy treatment 


New Industrial Group 
Formed in Michigan 


As a result of enthusiasm born at the 
N.LA.A. Cleveland conference, member- 
at-large 


advertising 
Union 


C. D. Davenport, 
manager, 
Steel Products 
Company, Albion, 
Mich., has organ- 
ized a series of in- 
formal round table 
meetings in cities in 
lower Michigan for 
industrial advertis- 
ing and marketing 
executives. Eventu- 
ally the group may 
organize and be- 
come affiliated with 
the N.LA.A. as a 
chapter. 

The first meeting 
was held in Mr. 
Davenport's office where he outlined his 
problems and detailed the activities of his 
department. The December meeting was 
held in the office of R. D. Hawkins, ad- 
vertising manager, Service Truck and 
Caster Company, and was attended by 
men from a dozen surrounding cities. R. 
D. House, Evans Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, led a discussion on “Various Check 
Charts and Methods of Evaluating Adver- 
tising.”” 

The group has scheduled meetings for 
Thursday evenings and is desirous of hav- 
ing all industrial advertising and market- 
ing men in lower Michigan attend. The 
next meeting will be held at Parker Inn, 
Albion, Mich., Jan. 26, at which F. W. 
Randolph, secretary, The Heco Company, 
Chicago, will talk on “What the Well 
Dressed Mail is Wearing,” in which he 
will reveal the results of a number of 
tests of direct mail material. 





C. D. DAVENPORT 


Human Element a Factor 
in Market Research 


That the human being plays a vital part 
in all market studies was forcibly brought 
out by Roland G. E. Ullman, president, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, Phil- 
adelphia, last month before the Industrial 
Riodinene of New Jersey. Mr. Ullman 
contended that “market research is essen- 
tially a study of opportunities.” Market 
research requires the type of mind that 
wants to know the answers to questions it 
is not aware of. Industrial advertising 
men have a tendency to overlook the 
basic factor—namely, the human being, he 
said. In order to get the most usable 
yardstick in market research, four factors 
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move dirt! 


And, civil engineers buy 


tractors, graders, power 
shovels and other modern 


earth-movers. 


When mountains of earth 
and rock are dug, moved 
and placed, civil engineers 
are in charge. They direct 
and operate the large and 
progressive contracting 


organizations. 


And, they read CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! You 
can reach them most 


directly through its pages. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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330 West 42nd Street 
in their own public relations program. 


Action (PICTURES) 
SPEAK LOUDER 


Than Words 


It’s an old adage that has spe- 
cial emphasis today, in view of 
the competition for reader at- 
tention to advertising. 

Through the aid of dramatic 
performance photos added 
force can be given to advertis- 
ing and promotion that words 
alone cannot equal. 

The universal coverage of 
the publications and staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany enables us to secure per- 
mission to take photos of your 
equipment in most plants 
throughout the country and in 
many abroad. 


Get acquainted with 
ovr facilities . . . send 
for your free copy of 


illustrated booklet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & ILLUSTRATION DEPT. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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must be “in gear”: the right time; the 
right place; the right people; and the right 
way to approach the entire problem, he 
advised. 

| Mr. Ullman also told the group that in 
| addition to valuable information regard- 
ing the markets themselves, market re- 
| search had two important by-products: 
Sales and advertising themes can be easily 
| developed from a well-conducted survey, 
and the ever important job of public re- 
lations can get some vital orientation mar- 
| ket studies. 


| Cincinnati Gets Pointers 


| On Public Relations Work 


| The first step for every company to 
| take in improving relations with its own 
| employes and the public is to set up a 
definite program and stick to it, the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keters was told last month by Burnham 
Finney, editor, American Machinist. He 
set up these essential points in such a 
program: Appoint a leader; clearly define 
| authorities and responsibilities of individ- 
| uals; determine personnel policies; improve 
| personnel efficiencies; assure the well- 
| being of employes; and train and educate 
employes to the job being done. 


Mr. Finney defined public relations as 
the standing of a company in its com- 
munity and suggested as some of the steps 
toward cultivating the good will of the 
citizens: (1) Hold open house; (2) codp- 
erate with the local press, following a 
policy of giving out only truthful infor- 
mation; (3) take part in exhibits of prod- 
ucts of local industries; (4) join with 
| other companies in the community to dis- 
seminate facts and create public good 
will; (5) encourage employes to partici- 
pate in civic affairs; (6) discuss company 
and community affairs with local social 
and business leaders; (7) participate in 
the operation of a community's clubs. 

Mr. Finney’s talk was illustrated by 
slides, and at the conclusion he gave val- 
suggestions as to how local firms 
could apply many of the suggested steps 
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Industrial Marketers of New Jersey gave a testimonial dinner for Stanley A. 
Knisely, advertising manager, Republic Steel Corporation and president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association last month at the Newark Athletic 
Club. Here is a corner of the table at which are seated, left to right, Richard 
Hayes, Okonite Company, Passaic, secretary of the chapter; Sidney Cassey, 
Weston Electric Instrument Company, Newark, vice-president; Mr. Knisely; 
K. W. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, chapter president; Harry M. 
Carroll, Hyatt Bearing Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, past 
president; Edward A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville, New York, president, Technical 
Publicity Association; and Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, executive secretary. Photograph was taken by Gustavus Sickles, Jr. 


C.A.I.M. has added two new members: 
Harry Jaap, Jaap-Orr Company, and Fred 
Rayburn, Gordon B. Miller Jewelry Com- 
pany. 

The chapter's annual Christmas party 
was held on Dec. 21. 


Two Tell Chicago of 
1939 Business Outlook 


Virtually challenging industry to effect 
its own salvation, Thomas S. Holden, vice- 
president in charge of statistics and re- 
search, F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, in a talk, Dec. 12, before the Engi- 
neering Advertising Association, Chicago, 
declared that the next period of prosper- 
ity in the country would be an “earned 
prosperity.” 

““A very good way to sell that idea to 
the people,” he asserted, “is for each of 
us to show how competently he can do 
his own particular job of intelligent sell- 
ing in the industrial field.” 

Sharing the program with Mr. Holden, 
J. H. Van Deventer, editor, The Iron 
Age, interpreted the shadows of current 
events in relation to the business outlook 
for manufacturing industries in 1939. 
With control of wages, hours, and taxes 
out of the hands of management, it has 
left only greater productivity of man and 
machine hours with which to retain its 
safety factor of profit, Mr. Van Deventer 
asserted. This situation, he said, creates 
a great opportunity for industrial mar- 
keters to demonstrate their resourcefulness 
to sell at reduced costs and for manufac- 
turers to produce cost-reducing equipment 
and materials. 

Referring to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion's forecast for 1939, Mr. Holden said 
it would net out at about eight per cent 
increase over 1938, due to an estimated 
twelve per cent decline in engineering con- 
struction volume for the year which would 
reduce the estimated over-all increase of 
twenty per cent in the total building vol- 
ume. In terms of dollars, the Dodge staff 
has estimated total building and construc- 
tion for the thirty-seven Eastern states for 
next year at $3,500,000,000 compared 
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with an estimated total of $3,240,000,000 
for 1938. 

Taking all current favorable trends into 
account, as well as the uncertainties, Mr. 
Holden estimated that the following 
classes of work will increase in dollar vol- 
ume of expenditures: Factory buildings, 
eighty-five per cent; commercial buildings, 
thirty-three per cent; residential buildings, 
thirty-two per cent. On the assumption 
that there will be no new federal public 
works program, or a reduced one, public 
and institutional building will be about 
fifteen per cent under the 1938 volume. 

The residential building outlook is bet- 
ter than at any time in recent years, Mr. 
Holden pointed out and expressed the 
hope that the rapid rise in volume during 
the first half of 1939 would not bring in 

destructive rise in materials prices and 
wages of building labor, such as in 1937. 
Another requirement for a sustained rise 
in residential building is a concurrent rise 
in general business activity and employ- 
ment and with so many uncertainties both 
economic and political in the national and 
international fields, the Dodge forecast has 
assumed a moderate tapering off of private 
residential building in the latter part ot 
1939. 

Mr. Holden sees the potential housing 
market continuing to be greater in the 
rental than in the home-ownership field 
until we reach a generally higher level 
of prosperity than is now enjoyed and 
therefore estimated greater increases in 
multiple dwellings than in one- and two- 
family houses. Although a total loan fund 
of $800,000,000 has been authorized by 
congress for housing programs in the mul- 
tiple dwelling field, just four projects 
amounting to $20,000,000 have actually 
been started thus far and this particular 
activity may be confidently counted on to 
continue during 1939, probably at a con- 
tinual acceleration, he declared. 

Commenting on the outlook for other 
business in 1939, Mr. Van Deventer sees 
irmament programs of the world powers 
having stimulating effects on the industries 
»f this country, especially in the case of 
Canada where the English production of 
arms will be intensified because of the 
small vulnerable area of England. The 
iircraft industry of this country especially 
will be benefitted by these programs. The 
ship building and railroad fields likewise 
will be favorable markets, the latter, if 
for no other reason, because no defense 
program for this country can be complete 
r effective without adequate rail facilities. 

The present trend of the steel industry 
is especially significant, Mr. Van Deventer 
pointed out, because analysis shows that 

e demand for steel which raised the in- 
doney’ s index from twentv-three per cent 

1 July to sixty per cent of capacity at the 
time of his talk has come from that por- 
tion of the market known as the mis- 
cellaneous classification, whereas in normal 
times, fifty per cent of the output is con- 
sumed by the automotive, railroad and 
onstruction industries. A large part of 
this added business has come as a result 
of greater demand for stainless, strip and 
sheet steel. 

Mr. Van Deventer urged his listeners to 
tackle the problem of reducing the na- 
tional debt of forty billion dollars by 
creating more wealth through greater pro- 
ductivity. 


Foresman Joins Hazard 


Donald B. Foresman, formerly vice- 
president in charge of the sales promotion 
division of Strawberry-Hill Company, has 
joined the Hazard Advertising Corpora- 
tion as account executive. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Public Relations 


wrong moment and smear the pro- 
gram. It is much better to wash the 
towel and put it in the cabinet, then 
talk about the improvement. In other 
words, tom tom beating when there 
are tommy guns and peeping toms is 
not timely. 

Industrial concerns will spend thou- 
sands and millions of dollars in prod- 
uct research to have something worthy 
of distribution to the buying public, 
something that will give service to the 
buyer and cause him to think of the 
manufacturer favorably, because he 
received value for his investment. 
They will spend more thousands in 
market research to determine where 
the best outlet will be, then back it 
up with other thousands in advertis- 
ing, promotion and sales efforts. 

But these same companies will fool 
around with employe and public rela- 
tions, and not spend a dime on them 
until given trouble, or until trouble 
is in the offing. Isn’t it just as im- 
portant to know what is going on in 
the company or operating community 
at all times as it is to know what is 
going on inside the product and in 
the minds of prospective customers? 

The soundest approach to any prob- 
lem of public relations is simply re- 
search into the problem, what causes 
the problem and what means should 
be taken to reach a solution. 

There aren’t enough men who have 
the rather unique combination of in- 
dustrial experience, newspaper or mag- 
azine experience and the human rela- 
tions background required in_ this 
work. 

Unable to obtain the already trained 
assistants, the far-sighted executive is 
turning to his own organization, to 
his advertising and sales managers— 
and asking that they immediately dig 
into the problems of public relations 
and help him decide what can be 
done. And these men, with some re- 
search and perhaps a few changes in 
viewpoint, will readily enter the new 
field, which after all, has a purpose 
similar to that they have been work- 
ing toward in advertising. 

For a while, many thought the an- 
swer could be found in advertising 
agents and independent public rela- 
tions counselors. That hunch failed. 
An outside advisor cannot know inti- 
mately the thinking of management 
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YOU CAN INCREASE 
SALES TODAY... . 


.” 


Ir is the extra “reasons why 
that sell equipment, services and goods 
these days. The extra weight of added 
selling arguments will increase an in- 
dividual company’s share of the total 
business regardless of the entire in- 
dustry’s trend. 

Our methods of analysis, applied 
to the markets and products of our 
clients, have uniformly produced one 
or more extra reasons which can be 
turned into extra sales: 


For one client they meant a 22% 
increase while the industry’s total vol- 
ume was falling 7%. 

For another they meant an extra 
million dollars in sales during depres- 
sion years. 

For all they have meant a steady 
growth—in sales—in profits—in lead- 
ership. 


We shall be glad to explain. You 
will be under no indebtedness in in- 
viting us to your desk. 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 
225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e CHICAGO ° 
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MEDICAL JOURNALS 
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WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully. and 
intelligently— 
and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 

Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Major Industries will Progress 
in 1939.” Price $1. 
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with our compliments, 3 valu- 
able Brookmire Bulletins cover- 
ing—Capturing Profits...Com- 
mon Stock Prospects for 1939 
..-$50,000 Common Stock Pro- 
gram...$50,000 Investment 
Bond Progrom...The Brookmire 
List of Approved Common Stocks. 





















@ Be sure of receiving your copy 
of the Annual FORECASTER promptly. 
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name and address today to— 
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Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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and the traditions of a company, nor 
can he give undivided attention to 
any one account. He must hire men 
the client would never consider put- 
ting on his own payroll. Further, 
the outside advertising agent or coun- 
selor has been brought up on the 
theory that increased sales volume at 
any cost counts most of all and may 
be accomplished well enough by 
“short-haul” methods. 

How does advertising fit into a 
public relations program? And what 
good can it do? There is probably no 
American institution about which 
there is so much misunderstanding 
and misconception as there is about 
advertising. In the lay mind, adver- 
tising is a device which has been 
conceived by business to foist upon 
the people something they do not 
want, at a price higher than they 
should pay, for a greater profit to 
those who advertise. Such a mistaken 
impression of the purpose of advertis- 
ing arises from lack of thoughtful, 
informed analysis. Proper understand- 
ing leads one quickly to the convic- 
tion that advertising is just as effec- 
tive in bettering the standards of 
living as increasing bank balances. 


The idea that business men can 
force upon the public through adver- 
tising, or by any other means, things 
that the public does not want, at 
prices higher than the public is willing 
to pay, and that profit can be made 
from such an undertaking, will not 
stand against even superficial exami- 
nations. 

If a manufacturer is offering a 
product which will give a service to 
the buyer, the public only needs to 
learn that such a product is available 
—that it is of service—and the public 
will buy—to the extent of its pur- 
chasing power. 

Examples of the increase in num- 
bers at continually lowering prices— 
of automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
washing machines, electric fans, vacu- 
um sweepers, electric razors, prove 
the point that volume production, 
brought about by acquainting the 
customer with the existence of prod- 
ucts through advertising, has reduced 
the cost of these products and their 
price to the consumer. 

This result has been accomplished 
by educational advertising. It is one 
of the greatest forces in the United 
States today, in the promotion of high- 
er standards and good habits of living, 
in bringing better homes, greater 
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happiness, and better health to all 
people. And, as such, it must be a 
part of any public relations program. 


Therefore, it seems to me that the 
sales manager or the advertising man- 
ager with his keen knowledge of mar- 
ket analysis and his experience in 
putting products before industries or 
the ultimate retail purchaser, is in a 
position to contribute much to sound 
reasoning and activity in any public 
relations problem, and while he or 
some other individual in the manage- 
ment may be the technician assigned 
to the job of carrying through, think- 
ing up the ideas and doing most of the 
work, isn’t it actually a part of every 
employe’s, and every executive’s, and 
every officer’s job, part of the work 
for which he is being paid, to con- 
tribute his bit toward better under- 
standing as well as toward a better 
product? There should be no public 
relations director as such. Every 
officer and every plant manager should 
be his own public relations man. 

In approaching this new responsi- 
bility, the sales or advertising execu- 
tive should wash out of his mind 
the immediate sales possibilities and 
look at it from a long pull standpoint. 

In touching upon this angle, I am 
reminded of an experience I had some 
years ago. I was sitting in a meeting 
of the general management of several 
large concerns for a discussion of pub- 
lic and employe relationships. The 
chairman of this industrial group felt 
that the general sales managers of the 
companies involved could contribute 
much to the discussion and thinking 
and invited them to attend. 

One of the items for discussion was 
participation in a community-wide 
industrial exposition designed to show 
school children and the rank and file 
of the community and other business 
interests in the town what the local 
plants produced and sold in all parts 
of the world. 

The sales manager of one concern 
popped out: 

“[’m against it, because it won’t 
help me sell any more products here.” 

The chairman of the group, a far- 
sighted, sound, quiet-spoken man, said: 

“We'll excuse the sales managers, 
then go on with the subject matter.” 

That was seven years ago. To this 
day I don’t believe that sales manager 
or any other has been within the walls 
of the room in which that manage- 
ment group holds regular weekly 
meetings. He missed the boat com- 

































































pletely. He could think only of im- 
mediate sales possibilities in the one 
community. He failed to recognize 
that without proper conditions in the 
community in which his products 
were built, he might not have prod- 
ucts to sell. He failed to realize 
that good public relations must begin 
at home and conditions at home 
being right, he would always have 
products moving to his dealers and 
retail salesmen throughout the coun- 
try. His was a narrow-minded atti- 
tude, typical of many men in the ad- 
vertising and sales profession; an at- 
titude they must correct under the 
new era of industrial thinking or be 
left at the switch by fellow execu- 
tives who see farther ahead than their 
noses, and contribute something to a 
better understanding of business and 
industry generally. 

In many firms, there is an unfor- 
tunate division between advertising 
and public relations. It is vital that 
the two be coérdinated at every point. 
In my opinion, institutional advertis- 
ing is definitely a responsibility, if not 
a function of the public relations di- 
rector or the management official, 
whatever his title, who has jurisdic- 
tion over public relations. 

Sound institutional advertising of 
which there is by no means enough, 
may be the propitious spokesman in 
type for American industry. Its value 
in building mass impressions, of telling 
industry’s story in the right way, 
should not be underestimated. If in- 
stitutional advertising is not doing the 
job today, the blame can be placed at 
home with you and with me. 

Have we all analyzed our jobs suf- 
ficiently? Do we know the problems 
of our own firms and the field of 
American industry in which they are 
active. If we do—we are ready to be- 
gin where we should begin—at home. 

And the dividends of a job well 
done but never completed will be tre- 
mendous. Dividends in the form of 
personal satisfaction in helping to 
guide the thinking of employes, neigh- 
bors and all others to understand- 
ing of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and finding ourselves 
missionaries who have established the 
American business men and _ indus- 
trialist in the position where he be- 
longs—that of contributor to employ- 
ment, better living standards, sound 
government—a man who gives much 
more than he gains and who is a 
good boss, associate and neighbor. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Jan. 16-19. Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Exhibit, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Jan. 23-27. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Jan. 25-27. Annual Conventions, National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. and National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn., Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 951 Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Assn., Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 1735 14th 
St., Washington, D. C 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers Association, New York. 
261 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Feb., 1939. National School Supplies and 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Feb. 7-9. Concrete Industries Exposition, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


Mar. 7-10. The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Convention and High- 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 952 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 7-10. Packaging Expositions Hotel 
Astor, New York. 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Mar. 13-16. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Mar. 14-18. Second annual Machine and 
Tool Progress Exhibition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 2567 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Apr. 3-8. Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C 

Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. 

Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 

May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 

May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

June, 1939. American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept., 1939. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 
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ITH a nation-wide organ- 
ization of photographer- 
| reporters qualified in technical 
journalism, we get pictures of 
your products in use anywhere 
—and the story that goes with 
them. Leading industrialists are 
enthusiastic users of GS 
PHOTO-REPORTS—the easy, 
low-cost way to get customer- 
evidence of your product's 
worth for use in advertising, 
sales promotion, house organs, 
bulletins, publicity releases, etc. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


As part of a broad modernization pro- 
gram, January will see some McGraw-Hill 
publications in new dress—added features, 
changes in content, format and design. 
With the January issue, Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering has eliminated 
advertising from its front cover and in- 
stead will use attractive editorial covers. 
It will also include an eight-page editorial 
advertising insert printed on special stock, 
containing four pages of diagrammatic as 
well as pictorial flow charts, together with 
vital statistics pertaining to the industries 
discussed. 

The first issue of Textile World for 
1939 also will be the debut of a series of 
attractive editorial front covers replacing 
advertising 

Industrial Selling, companion publica- 
tion to Mill Supplies, which was published 
once a month for mill supply salesmen, 
has been discontinued and in its place a 
second issue of Mill Supplies will be pub- 
lished each month in standard magazine 
format. The editorial matter of both is- 
sues will follow the usual pattern. New 
features will be added, together with im- 
provements in typography, layout, a 
greater use of pictures and briefer report- 
ing to enable readers to get more of each 
issue in less time. 





Perhaps for the first time in the history 
of publishing, all readers of a magazine 
received a piece of fourteen-karat gold as 
part of the magazine when an advertise: 
ment in the November-December The In- 
strument Maker for Sigmund Cohn, New 
York, carried a two-inch sample of gold 
ribbon. The material is used for galvano- 
meter suspensions and the sample was held 
in place diagonally across a black printed 
square by two red seals 


The December Power presented a unique 
photographic review of actual scale power 
hookups using sixty models carved from 
Catalin, a synthetic plastic that looks like 
ivory, and pipes for the assembled hook- 
ups made of duralumin. The models were 
photographed by a special technique 
worked out mathematically to give the de- 
sired perspective, so that engineers can pic- 
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ture a three-dimensioned plant as really 
machinery instead of having to study a 


flat map or chart. The models trace the 
development from the simplest boiler-en- 
gine combination to the most complex 
modern steam Diesel, condensing and feed- 
heating waste-recovery hookups. In de- 
scribing the issue, the editors of Power 
say that while it was the most difficult 
editorial task in the history of the paper, 
they feel that they have created a com- 
pletely new technique for the presentation 
of engineering information. 


* 
John Abbink, president, Business Pub- 


lishers International Corporation, New 
York, sailed Dec. 23 on the Santa Bar- 
bara to attend the Third Pan American 
Highway Conference at Santiago, Chile, 
as one of five United States delegates. 
After the conference, Mr. Abbink plans 
to visit the corporation's office in Buenos 
Aires, going from there to Montevideo 
and Rio de Janeiro. He expects to be 
abroad about ten weeks. 

Before leaving, Mr. Abbink announced 
that the board of directors of Business 
Publishers International Corporation elect- 
ed George E. Quisenberry, formerly secre- 
tary, a vice-president and James L. Fitz- 
simmons as secretary. 


Effective with the January 1939 issue, 
Sporting Goods Journal will be combined 
with Sports Age, according to an an- 
nouncement by ont Publications, New 
York, who have purchased Sporting Goods 
Journal from the Gillette Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. The consolidated publi- 
cation will continue the pocket size and 
format of Sports Age with the addition of 
certain editorial features of Sporting Goods 
Journal. 

* 

The Buyers’ Reference Number of Mill 
Supplies made its appearance last month 
with 430 pages and cover. The volume 
serves as a buyers guide for industrial 
distributors and contains listings of about 
2,300 manufacturers under more than 
3,000 product classifications. A_ special 
section in the forepart of the book gives 
a concise description of new and improved 
products introduced during the year. 

« 

Industrial Equipment News has issued 
a new statement on the N. I. A. A. Pub- 
lishers’ Statement Form, including a cir- 
culation breakdown by countries. 


Building Products has reduced its dis 
tribution from 50,000 to 30,000 and low- 
ered its advertising rate by approximately 
one-third. 


Magnus Sues to 
Spooner & Kriegel 

Spooner & Kriegel, industrial marketing 
counselors, New York, have been ap- 


pointed to handle the advertising of Mag- 
nus industrial cleaners and soaps for 


Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 
N. J. William B. Spooner will be the 


agency executive in charge of the account. 


Plishker Succeeds O'Brien 


Herbert E. Plishker, for six years as 
sistant advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the lamp division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, succeeds 
J. F. O’Brien as head of the department. 
Mr. Plishker has been with Westinghouse 


for eleven years. 
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The industrial advertising man who buries his head in the sands of, smugness and self- 
oGs satisfaction nowadays, is fooling only himself! For today, “the industrial advertising 
manager is ‘on the spot.’ Business forecasters tell us that industry is facing a period 
of profitless prosperity possibly surpassing that of 1927-29. Profit margins in many 
branches of industry are shriveling up. The campaign to cut costs cannot be confined 
to the operating departments, but must spread into the field of distribution—the 





se industrial advertising man’s workshop. 


a “Advertising, as one of the costs of distribution, will be placed under management’s 
microscope, as never before. No longer will it be accepted in blind faith or supported 
by banal generalities. The industrial advertising man must prove his case, or admit 
| that he doesn’t know his business! This constitutes the greatest challenge he has ever 
faced. But, it also presents him with his greatest opportunity !””’ 


. : Membership in the N. I. A. A. makes you a part of the thinking men who are destined 
to fill the bigger jobs that industrial selling is creating. The combined 
industrial advertising and merchandising experience of over 1200 men 
ean be of inestimable value to you in solving the problems that con- 





frent you in your daily work. 


If you want to know how you can be helped by the only association 
devoted exclusively to industrial marketing problems, fill in, clip and 
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303. How Big Is the Building Market? 

This is No. 1 of a new series of 
market studies of various phases of 
the building industry, this one giving 
the latest available figures on the num- 
ber and value of various types of 
structure and location of the resi- 
dential building activity. Issued by 
American Builder. 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind or make, and place the 
purchase order. 


256. Making Industrially-Used 

Products Easier to Buy. 
Organized buying information is 
the theme of this booklet which in- 
cludes standards of catalog design as 
to format and content; what manu- 
facturers’ catalogs should include; and 
the three steps which precede most in- 
dustrial buying, which emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining buying in- 
formation in offices of potential buy- 
ers. Published by Sweet’s Catalog 


Service. 


295. The New Building Market. 

This new booklet by Architectural 
Record answers many questions about 
the building industry such as: Who 
builds today’s buildings? Who speci- 
fies the products they incorporate? 
What influences affect the building 
market? How do present conditions 
help or hinder marketing? In the 
future will the architect be of increas- 
ing or decreasing importance to manu- 
facturers? 


197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers. 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 


ating. 


271. Men of Metals Are Human 
Beings. 

This brochure explains the human 
element involved in the buying influ- 
ences in the metal industries and how 
it reacts to appeals to human emo- 
tions. A classification of American 
Society for Metals membership is 
given and the topics of greatest inter- 
est to them listed. Published by Metal 


Progress. 


272. This G-r-e-a-t Salesman Has the 
Key to “Metal-Working Town.” 
American Machinist has issued this 
study of the metal-working plants of 
Hartford, Conn., showing buying in- 
fluence among the production and 
plant operating men of the industry. 


268. Men who make Markets. 

This booklet issued by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


273. More Evidence. 

A tabulation of inquiries received by 
Engineering News-Record for product 
information, giving a picture of the 
kinds of equipment, materials and 
services which are of current interest 
to the engineering construction field. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 


246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000,- 
000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisioner 
defines and analyzes the meat packing 
industry and its buying habits, and the 
logical approach to it. 


297. Tapping an 8 Billion Dollar 
Market. 

A visualization of the metal-work- 
ing industries with relation to their 
products and expenditures for mate- 
rials and wages. Prepared by The 
Iron Age. 
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